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CHAPTER  III.  —  HOME,  SWEET  HOME. 

Fashion,  amidst  the  Inn'imerable  chanoes  which  she 
has  insisted  on,  seems  to  have  dealt  lightly  with  Great 
Walpole  Street.  It  may  be  that  she  has  purposely  left  it 
antouched,  to  remain  an  example  of  the  heavy,  solemn, 
solid  style  of  a  hundred  years  ago ;  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  “  gardens,”  “  crescents,”  “  mansions,”  all  stucco,  plate- 
glass,  and  huge  portico,  of  modern  days ;  or  it  may  be  that, 
inding  it  intractable,  unalterable,  unassailable,  she  has 
looked  upon  it  as  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  determined  al¬ 
together  to  ignore  its  existence.  Anvhow,  the  street  is  very 
little  changed  since  the  days  of  its  ^rst  erection ;  it  still  re- 
naios  a  long,  and  to  those  gazing  down  it  from  either  end, 
apparently  interminable  line  of  large,  substantial,  three- 
sUffied,  dull-colored  brick  houses,  stretching  from  Chandos 
Sqaare  in  the  south,  to  Guelph  Park  in  the  north ;  so  long, 
ao  onitbrm,  so  unspeakably  dreary,  as  to  give  color  to  the 
assertion  of  a  celebrated  wit  who,  on  his  death-bed,  moan¬ 
ing  forth  that  “  there  is  an  end  to  all  things,”  added  ieebly, 
“except  Great  Walpole  Street” 

In  its  precincts,  gravity  and  decorum  have  set  up  their 
head-quarters;  on  many  of  its  dooi>plates  the  passer-by 
may  read  the  names  of  distinguished  members  oi  tlie  fac¬ 
ulty,  old  in  age  and  high  in  renown,  pupils  of  Abernethy 
and  Astley  Cooper,  who,  with  the  first  few  hundreds  which 
they  could  scrape  together  after  their  degrees  were  ob¬ 
tained,  hired  and  furnished,  as  a  first  step  to  professional 
lUtus,  the  houses  in  which  they  still  reside,  and  in  which 
they  have  since  inspected  so  many  thousand  tongues,  and 
paa^  the  verdict  of  life  or  death  upon  so  many  thousand 
patients.  Youth  must  be  resident  here  and  there  in  Great 
Walpole  Street,  as  in  other  places;  but,  if  so,  it  is  never 
Men.  No  nurse-maids,  with  heads  obstinately  turned  the 
other  way,  drive  the  pleasant  perambulator  against  the  legs 
of  elderly  j)eople,  airing  themselves  in  the  modified  sun¬ 
light  which  oc'casionally  visits  the  locality ;  no  merry  chil¬ 
dren  troop  along  its  pavement ;  from  the  long  drawing¬ 
room  windows,  hung  with  curtains  of  velvet  and  muslin,  is¬ 
sue*  no  sound  of  piano  or  human  voice.  Although  there 
is  no  beadle  to  keep  inviolate  its  sanctity,  the  street-boy,  as 
he  approaches  its  confines,  stops  his  shrill  whistling,  and 
put*  his  tip-cat  into  his  pocket ;  the  “  patterers  ”  of  the 
second  edition  pass  it  by,  conscious  that  the  rumors  of  war, 
w  of  the  assassination  of  eminent  personages,  will  fall  fiat 
upon  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants,  while  even  the  fragment- 
»ry  announcement,  “Elopement  —  young  lady  —  noble 
iwkis,”  will  fail  in  extracting  the  pence  from  the  pockets 
of  the  denizens  of  the  lower  regions  in  this  respectable 
quarter. 

It  i*  essentially  a  carriage  neighborhood,  with  ranges  of 
new*  branching  out  of,  and  running  parallel  to  it ;  and  the 
reucles  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  street  and  with  their 
Besides  the  doctors’  broughams,  high  swinging 
ouariots,  now  scarcely  ever  seen  save  on  drawing-room 
or  in  carriage  bazaars,  with  huge  hammercloths,  and 
rut,  emblazoned  panels,  are  there  common  enough.  Bmmy 


landaus,  broad  barouches,  with  fat  horses,  the  leather  of 
whose  harness  is  almost  invisible  beneath  the  heavy  silver 
plating,  coachmen  in  curly  white  bob-wigs,  and  giant  foot¬ 
men,  gorgeous  in  hair-powder,  —  all  these  are  to  be  found 
in  Great  Walpole  Street. 

Money,  money,  money  1  it  all  seems  to  say.  We  have 
money,  and  we  will  take  care  that  you  shall  know  it.  We 
will  not  pay  enormous  rents  for  poky  tenements  in  M.ayfair, 
or  straggling  caravanseries  in  Tyburnia;  we  do  not  ex¬ 
pend  our  substance  in  park-phaetons  or  Victorias,  any  more 
than  in  giving  “  drums”  or  “  at  homes.”  We  have,  during 
the  season,  several  dinner-parties ;  at  which  the  wine  set 
before  you  does  not  come  from  the  grocer’s  or  the  publi¬ 
can’s,  but  has  been  in  our  cellars  for  years ;  several  musical 
evenings,  and  one  or  two  balls.  We  go  to  the  opera  three 
or  four  times  during  the  season,  occasionally  to  tne  theatre, 
frequently  to  a  classical  concert  or  an  oratorio;  but  we 
would  as  soon  think  of  attending  a  prize-fight  as  a  pigeon- 
match,  or  of  prohibiting  our  womankind  from  going  to 
church,  as  of  taking  them  to  listen  to  comic  songs  in  a  sup¬ 
per  room.  We  are  rich,  which  you  may  be ;  but  we  are  re¬ 
spectable,  which  you  are  not  I  Vaunt  your  fashion  as  much 
as  you  please ;  but  the  home  of  moneyed  decency  and  deco¬ 
rum  is  Great  Walpole  Street 

Six  o’clock  on  an  October  evening,  with  a  chill,  damp 
wind  howling  at  intervals  through  the  funnel  made  by  the 
opposing  lines  of  houses,  is  not  the  time  in  which  this  lo¬ 
cality  looks  its  best  If  it  is  dreary  in  the  spring  bright¬ 
ness,  in  the  summer  sunshine,  it  is  doubly  dreary  in  the 
autumn  decadence,  when  the  leaves  tom  from  the  trees  in 
Guelph  Park  mix  with  the  dust  and  bits  of  straw  and 
scraps  of  paper  which  gather  together  in  swerving  eddies 
in  every  possible  corner,  and  when  in  most  of  the  houses 
the  shutters  are  still  closed,  and  the  blinds  have  not  shed 
the  newspaper  coverings  in  which  they  have  l)een  en¬ 
wrapped  during  the  absence  of  the  inhabitant.*.  In  one  of 
the  largest  houses  of  the  street,  however,  on  the  particular 
October  evening  in  question,  no  such  signs  of  absenteeism 
were  visible ;  the  whiteness  of  the  broad  door-step  was  un¬ 
sullied,  the  plate-glass  windows  were  free  from  speck  or 
spot,  the  dwarf  wire  blinds  in  the  dining-room  stood  rigid¬ 
ly  defiant  of  all  criticism,  and  the  muslin  curtains  in  the 
drawing-room  seemed  to  have  lost  all  the  softness  and  pli¬ 
ancy  of  their  nature,  and  hung  stiff  and  white  and  rigid, 
as  the  gaunt  and  bony  hands  which  from  time  to  time 
pushed  them  on  one  side,  as  the  blank  and  colorless  face 
which  from  time  to  time  peered  through  them  into  the 
street.  These  hands  and  that  face  belonged  to  Mrs.  Cal- 
verley,  the  mistress  of  the  mansion.  A  thin,  spare  woman 
of  fifty  years  of  age,  with  a  figure  in  which  were  angles 
where  there  should  have  been  roundness,  and  straightness 
of  outline  where  there  should  have  been  fulness.  Her  silk 
dress  was  of  an  undecided  fawn-color ;  and  in  place  of  any 
relieving  white  collar,  she  wore  a  wisp  of  blacx  net  round 
her  throat.  Her  face  was  long,  with  a  large,  straight  nose, 
prominent  eyes  of  steely  blue,  and  a  long  upper  lip,  be¬ 
tween  which  and  its  thin,  pallid  companion  there  gleamed 
a  row  of  strong  white  teeth.  Her  thin,  scanty,  iron-gray 
hair  was  taken  off  from  her  forehead  above  the  temples, 
and  gathered  into  a  small  knot  at  the  back ;  such  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  colorless  flesh,  such  a  dull,  level  waste  of  human 
features,  unrelieved  by  the  slightest  scintilla  of  interest  or 
sympathy  I 
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In  her  prim,  flat-soled,  creaking  shoes,  Mrs.  Calverlcy 
walked  to  the  window,  pushed  back  the  curtains,  and 
looked  out  down  the  silent  street;  then,  with  a  sound 
which  was  something  between  a  sigh  of  despair  and  a  snort 
of  defiance,  she  returned  to  the  low  prie-dieu  chair  worked 
in  wool,  but  covered  with  a  shiny,  crackling,  yellow  sub¬ 
stance,  and,  arranging  her  scanty  drapery  around  her, 
interwove  her  bomr  fingers  in  her  lap,  ana  sat  bolt  upright, 
staring  rigidly  before  her.  All  the  furniture  in  the  room 
which  was  capable  of  being  covered  up  was  clad  in  a  uni¬ 
form  of  brown  holland ;  the  chairs  were  dressed  in  pina¬ 
fores,  the  big  broad  sofa  had  a  loosely-cut  great-coat  of  the 
same  material ;  even  the  chandeliers  had  on  holland  bags. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  room ;  but  the  gas-lamps  in  the 
street  were  reflected  from  the  bare,  shining  rosewood  table, 
from  the  long  grand  pianoforte,  from  the  huge  ormolu  clock, 
ticking  gravely  on  the  mantlepiece,  from  the  glass  shades 
enshrining  wax  flowers  and  fruit,  which  made  such  a  poor 
pretence  of  being  real,  and  from  the  old-fashioned,  hand¬ 
somely-cut  girandoles.  By  the  chair  in  which  Mrs.  Cal- 
verley  was  seated  stood  a  frame  of  Berlin  work ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  hearth-rug  before  the  fire-place  —  fireless 
now,  and  filled  with  a  grim  pattern  of  cut  colored  paper  — 
lay  a  stuffed,  white-haired  dog,  intently  regarding  his  tail 
through  his  glass  eyes,  and  apparently  wondering  what  he 
had  done  in  life  to  be  consigned  to  such  a  degraded  posi¬ 
tion. 

A  quarter-past  six,  half-past,  a  quarter  to  seven,  ring  out 
from  the  neighboring  church ;  and  at  each  sound  of  the 
chimes  Mrs.  Calverley  rises  to  her  feet,  creaks  across  to 
the  window,  looks  forth,  creaks  back  again,  and  resumes 
her  stonv  position.  At  length  there  comes  a  half-timid 
ring  of  the  bell  which  she  recognizes  at  once,  straightens 
her  back,  and  settles  herself  more  rigidly  than  ever.  A 
few  minutes  after,  the  drawing-room  door  opens,  and  a 
voice,  the  owner  of  which  cannot  be  seen,  is  heard  saying, 
«  Dear  me ;  all  in  darkness,  Jane  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Calverley  makes  no  reply,  but  rings  the  bell ;  and 
when  the  servant  appears,  says  to  him  in  a  thin,  acid  voice, 
“You  can  light  the  gas,  James;  and  now  that  your  master 
has  come  home  at  last,  dinner  can  be  served.” 

Upon  this  remark,  Mr.  Calverley’s  only  comment  is  a 
repetition  of  “  Dear  me.”  He  is  a  middle-sized,  pleasant- 
looking  man,  with  fair  hair,  slightly  sprinkled  with  gray, 
gray  whiskers,  light-blue  eyes,  and  marvellous  pink  and 
white  complexion,  like  a  doll.  A  gentlemanly-looking  man 
in  his  plain  black  frock-coat  and  waistcoat,  gray  trousers, 
black  silk  cravat,  and  pearl  pin,  and  neat  buttoned  boots. 
He  looks  rather  nervously  to  his  wife,  aud  edges  his  way 
towards  her  round  the  table.  When  he  is  within  a  few 
feet  of  her,  he  produces  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket,  and 
makes  a  feeble  tender  of  it,  saying,  “  The  evening  paper, 
my  dear ;  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  ”  — 

“  I  should  like  to  see  you  attempt  to  relieve  the  monoto¬ 
ny  of  my  life,  Mr.  Calverley ;  and  not  to  leave  me  here 
alone,  while  you  were  doubtless  enjoying  yourself.” 

“  My  dear,  I  assure  you  I  have  come  straight  home.” 

“  Did  business  detain  you  until  after  six  o’clock  in  Min¬ 
cing  Lane  ?  ” 

“  No,  my  dear;  of  course,  not  till  six  o’clock  ;  I  walked 
home,  and  on  my  way  I  just  looked  in  at  the  club,  and,” 

“  At  the  club  1  ”  That  was  all  Mrs.  Calverley  said ;  but 
the  manner  in  which  she  said  it,  had  its  due  effect.  Mr. 
Calverley  opened  the  leaves  of  a  photograph  album,  with 
every  portrait  in  which  he  was  thoroughly  familiar,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  be  extremely  interested  in  its  contents. 

« Dinner  will  be  ready  directly,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley ; 
“  had  you  not  better  wash  your  hands  ?  ” 

‘‘  Thank  you,  my  dear,”  said  the  disconsolate  man ;  “  but 
I  washed  them  at  the  cl  — ”  He  pulled  himself  up  just  in 
time ;  the  obnoxious  word  had  very  nearly  slipped  out ;  but 
the  servant  announcing  dinner  at  the  moment,  and  Mrs. 
Calverley  laying  the  tips  of  her  bony  fingers  in  the  hollow 
of  her  husband’s  arm,  the  happy  pair  proceeded  to  the  ban¬ 
quet. 

It  was  a  good  dinner,  handsomely  served,  but  Mr.  Cal- 
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I  verley  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  it.  At  first  he 
audibly  asked  for  wine ;  but  after  he  had  been  helped  three 
or  four  times,  he  glanced  hurriedly  across  the  long  table  at 
tbe  other  end  of  wbicb  his  wife  was  seated,  and  furtively 
motioned  to  the  butler  by  touching  his  glass.  This  panto¬ 
mime  and  its  results  were  soon  noticed  by  Mrs.  Calverley, 
who,  after  glaring  at  her  husband  for  a  moment,  gave  a  lit¬ 
tle  shiver,  and  said,  — 

“  It  is  of  no  use  paying  Dr.  Chipchase  his  fees,  if  his  ad¬ 
vice  is  to  be  scouted  in  this  manner :  you  know  what  he 
said  about  your  drinking  wine  I  ” 

“  My  dear,  I  only  ”  — 

“  You  only  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence,  Mr.  Calverley ; 
and  behave  unjustly  to  the  office  in  which  your  life  is  in¬ 
sured.  You  only  add  another  to  the  long  catalogue  of 
weaknesses  and  moral  cowardices,  by  the  constant  (lisplay 
of  which  you  render  my  life  a  burden  to  me.  I  am  sick  of 
talking  to  you  myself.  I  shall  write  and  ask  Martin  to 
come  and  stay  with  us  for  a  few  weeks,  and  see  what  effect 
his  influence  will  have  upon  you.” 

“  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  Martin,  my  dear.” 
said  Mr.  Calverley,  after  standing  up  reverently  to  say 
grace  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth :  “  he  is  a  very  good  fel¬ 
low,  and”  — 

“  Don’t  talk  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
that  way,  Mr.  Calverley,  if  you  please ;  ‘  good  fellow,’  indeed  I 
My  son  Martin  is  a  good  man,  and  an  ornament  to  his  call¬ 
ing.” 

“  Yes,  my  dear ;  of  course  he  is ;  preaches  an  excellent 
sermon,  does  Martin,  and  intones  quite  musically.  I  shonld 
like  to  see  him  a  little  more  cheerful,  I  mean  a  little  less 
ascetic,  you  know ;  take  his  wine  more  freely,  and  not  look 
quite  so  much  as  if  he  was  fed  upon  parched  peas  and  fil¬ 
tered  water.” 

“  You  are  profane,  as  usual,”  said  his  wife.  “  MTienever 
you  touch  upon  any  member  of  my  family,  your  temper  gets 
the  better  of  you,  and  your  uncontrollable  tendency  to 
scoffing  and  scepticism  breaks  forth.  Perhaps  you  will  not 
think  it  too  much  trouble  to  pass  me  the  biscuits.” 

“  My  dear  Jane !  ”  murmured  the  wretched  man ;  and, 
after  banding  the  silver  biscuit-barrel  to  his  wife,  he  sat  by, 
not  daring  to  help  himself  to  another  glass  of  wine  from 
the  well-filled  decanters  before  him,  while  the  mere  fact  of 
seeing  her  munching  away  at  the  hard  farinaceous  food 
nearly  drove  him  mad  with  thirst. 

When  Mrs.  Calverley  had  concluded  this  succulent  re¬ 
past,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  her  husband,  creaked  stiffly  out  of  the  room.  John  Cal¬ 
verley,  lover  of  ease  and  tranouillity  as  he  was,  scarcely 
regretted  this  little  conjugal  uispute,  inasmuch  as  that  if 
Mrs.  Calverley  had  not,  in  consequence  of  the  words  that 
had  passed  between  them,  been  on  her  dignified  liehavior, 
she  would  have  remained  to  lock  up  the  wine.  Whereas 
John  managed  to  swallow  two  glasses  of  his  favorite  Ma¬ 
deira  before  he  joined  her  in  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  not  very  cheerful  in  the  drawing-room ;  the  gas 
hatl  been  turned  low  down,  and  the  princifial  light  in  the 
room,  much  softened  and  shaded,  came  from  a  reading-lamp 
placed  immeiliately  above  the  work-frame,  at  which  Mrs. 
Calverley’s  bony  fingers  were  busily  engaged  depicting  the 
story  of  Jael,  with  a  very  rugged  profile,  and  Sisera,  the 
death-glare  in  whose  eyes  was  represented  by  a  couple  of 
steel  Imads.  John  Calverley,  furtively  wiping  his  lips  af¬ 
ter  the  Madeira,  shambled  awkwardly  into  the  room,  and 
could  scarcely  repress  a  groan  at  the  ghastliness  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  But  the  generous  wine  which  he  had  dnink 
nelped  to  cheer  him  a  little ;  and  after  wandering  to  and 
fro  in  a  purposeless  manner,  he  approached  his  wife,  and 
said,  — 

“  Wont  you  play  something,  dear  ?  ” 

“  No,  thank  you,”  replied  Mrs.  Calverley :  “  I  wish  to  fin¬ 
ish  this  work.’’ 

“It  is  rather  a  nice  thin^,”  said  John,  bending  over  the 
production,  and  criticising  it  in  a  connoisseur-like  manner ; 
“  what  is  it  all  about  ?  ” 

“  It  is  well  that  no  one  is  here  to  hear  this  lamentable 
display  of  ignorance,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley  with  a  snort. 
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« It  is  a  scriptural  story,  Mr.  Calverley ;  and  is  intended  as 
•  ibotstool  for  the  church  of  St.  Beowulph.” 

"  Oh,  yes  1  ”  said  John,  nodding  his  head.  “  I  know  — 
Bewsher’s  place.” 

« It  would  be  more  decent,  as  well  as  more  correct,  to 
(peak  of  it  as  the  church  in  which  Mr.  Bewsher  is  officiat- 
minister,  I  think,”  said  Mrs.  Calverley,  with  another 
snort. 

«  To  be  sure,  my  dear ;  quite  correct,”  said  peace-loving 
John.  “  By  the  way,  talking  about  officiating  ministers, 
perhaps  you  had  better  not  a»  Martin  to  come  to  us  just 
yet :  I  have  got  to  go  down  to  that  place  in  the  llorth  next 
week.” 

«  ^Vhat  place  in  the  North  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Calverley,  look¬ 
ing  up. 

“  ^Vhat  place  ?  Why,  my  dear,  Swartmoor,  of  course  — 
the  foundry,  you  know  :  that’s  the  only  place  I  go  to  in  the 
North.” 

« I  don’t  know  what  place  vou  do  or  do  not  go  to  in  the 
North,  or  anywhere  else,  Mr.  Calverley,”  said  his  wife, 
(ticking  her  needle  into  the  canvas,  and  interlacing  her 
bony  fingers,  and  sitting  bolt  upright,  as  she  glared  straight 
at  him :  “  1  only  know  this,  that  I  am  determined  not  to 
stand  this  state  of  things  much  longer.” 

“  But,  my  dear  ”  — 

“  Don’t  ‘  my  dear  ’  me,  if  you  please,  but  listen  to  what  I 
hive  to  say.  When  I  married  you,  Mr.  Calverley,  to  my 
sorrow,  now  some  ten  years  ago,  you  were  nothing  more 
than  the  head  clerk  in  the  house  of  Lorraine  Bros.,  which 
my  grandfather  had  founded,  which  my  father  and  uncles 
had  established,  and  in  which  my  late  husband,  Mr.  Gur- 
wood,  had  been  a  sleeping  partner.” 

“  I  must  say  that  ”  — 

“  Silence,  if  you  please ;  I  will  not  be  interrupted.  I  took 
you  iiom  that  inferior  position,  and  made  you  my  husband. 

1  made  you  master  of  this  house  and  my  fortune.  I  raised 
you,  Mr.  Calverley.  I  tell  you,  I  raised  you,  sir,  from  ob¬ 
scurity  to  position,  from  comparative  penury  to  wealth ;  and 
what  18  my  reward  ?  Day  ailer  day  you  are  absent  from 
home  at  your  counting-house  in  Mincing  Lane.  1  don’t  ob- 

Cit  to  that ;  I  suppose  it  is  necessary ;  nut  I  know  —  yes,  I 
ow,  Mr.  Calverley  —  this  is  not  my  first  experience  of 
men  of  business ;  I  have  been  a  grand-daughter,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  a  sister  of  the  firm ;  and  though  latterly  Mr.  Gur- 
wood  was  not  quite  regular  in  his  attendance,  at  least  at 
one  time  he  was  an  excellent  man  of  business  —  so  that  I 
may  say  also  the  wife  of  the  firm ;  and  I  know  that  business 
hours  are  over  at  five,  and  that  my  sainted  father  used  then 
to  come  straight  home  to  Clapham  by  the  omnibus.” 

«I”_ 

“You  must  allow  me  to  speak,  if  you  please :  I  will  not 
be  interrupted.  Instead  of  which,  I  find  you  going  to  your 
club,  and  dawdling  there  to  the  latest  minute,  often  keeping 
my  dinner  waiting ;  and  when  you  return  home,  your  con¬ 
versation  is  frivolous,  your  manner  light  and  flighty,  and 
wanting  in  repose,  your  tastes  and  habits  evidently  unsuit¬ 
able  to  a  person  in  the  position  of  my  husband.  I  have 
borne  all  this  without  complaint :  I  know  that  all  of  us  mor¬ 
tals —  sinful  mortals  —  have  a  cross  to  bear,  and  that  you 
have  been  bestowed  upon  me  in  that  capacity  I  But  be  a 
lone,  deserted  woman  when  I  have  a  husband  whose  legiti¬ 
mate  business  it  is  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  me,  I 
will  not  I  These  Swartmoor  Works  are  all  very  well,  I 
dare  say,  and  I  know  you  declare  that  they  bring  in  a  vast 
deal  of  profit ;  but  there  was  profit  enougn  in  my  father’s 
time  witnout  any  of  your  iron-works ;  and  if  you  intend  to 
continue  paying  them  a  visit  every  fortnight,  and  staying 
leveral  days  away,  as  you  have  done  lately,  they  shall  be 

f'ven  up,  Mr.  Calverley  —  they  shall  be  given  up,  I  say  I 
m^  !:«  of  no  more  concern  to  you  than  a  chmr  or  a  table, 
but  I  will  not  be  a  deserted  woman,  and  these  iron-works 
•hall  be  given  up  I  ” 

Those  who  had  seen  but  little  of  the  pleasant-faced  John 
Calverley  would  scarcely  have  recognized  him  in  the 
^kly  frowning  man,  who  now  strode  forward,  and,  cross¬ 
ly  his  arms  on  the  back  of  a  chair  immediately  in  front  of 
kis  wife,  said,  in  a  very  quiet  but  very  determined  voice,  — 


“  'They  shall  not  be  given  up  I  Understand  that,  once 
for  all  —  they  shall  not  he  given  up  1  You  may  say  what 
you  like,  but  I  am  master  in  my  business,  if  not  in  my 
home;  and  they  shall  not  be  given  up!  And  now,  Jane, 
you  must  listen  to  me;  must  listen  to  words  which  I 
never  intended  to  have  said,  if  the  speech  you  have  just 
made  had  not  rendered  it  necessary.  You  have  told  me 
what  you  have  pleased  to  call  facts ;  now  I  will  give  you  my 
version  of  them.  AVhen  I  married  you,  ten  years  ago, —  and 
God  knows  you  cannot  deplore  that  marriage  more  heartily 
than  I  do, —  I  was,  as  you  say,  the  head  clerk  of  the  firm 
which  your  father  had  established.  But,  in  his  latter  days, 
he  had  been  ill  and  inattentive  to  business,  and  after  his 
death,  your  uncles,  to  whom  the  concern  was  left,  proved 
themselves  utterly  inadequate  to  its  guidance ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  me,  the  firm  of  Lorraine  &  Company 
would  have  been  in  the  Gazette.  You  know  this  weU 
enough ;  you  know  that  I,  as  head  clerk,  took  the  whole 
affair  on  my  shoulders,  re-organized  it,  opened  out  new 
avenues  for  its  commerce,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making 
it  what  it  was  when  you  first  saw  me.  Y’ou  taunt  me  with 
having  been  raised  by  you  firom  penury  to  position ;  but 
you  know  that  the  whole  of  yoim  fortune  was  embarked  in 
the  business,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  clear  head 
and  hard  work,  you  would  have  lost  every  penny  of  it. 
You  accuse  me  of  being  light  and  frivolous,  and  unsuited  to 
ou ;  of  being  away  from  my  home,  though,  except  on  these 
usiness  expeditions,  not  an  evening  do  I  pass  out  of  your 
society.  In  return,  I  ask  you  what  sort  of  a  home  you 
make  for  me  ?  What  sign  of  interest,  of  comfort,  of  any  thing 
like  womanly  CTace  and  feeling,  is  there  about  it?  What 
reception  do  I  meet  with  on  my  return  from  business  ? 
what  communion,  what  reciprocity  is  there  between  us  ? 
Every  word  I  say,  every  remark  I  make,  you  either  sneer 
or  snap  at  I  You  are  a  hard,  intolerant  Pharisee,  Jane 
Calverley  I  By  your  hardness  and  intolerance,  by  your 
perpetually  nagging  and  worrying  at  him,  you  tried  to 
break  the  spirit  of  your  former  husband,  George  Gurwood, 
one  of  the  kindest  fellows  that  ever  lived.  But  you  failed 
in  that :  you  only  drove  him  to  drink  and  to  death.  Now  I 
have  said  my  say ;  have  said  what  I  never  intended  should 
pass  my  lips ;  what  never  would  have  passed  them,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  provocation.  I  wisn  you  good-night —  I 
am  now  going  to  the  club.” 

So  saying,  John  Calverley  bowed  his  head,  and  passed 
from  the  room,  leaving  his  wife  no  longer  rigid  and  defiant, 
but  swaying  herself  to  and  fro,  and  moaning  helplessly. 


THE  ENGLISH  SONNET. 

The  sonnet,  as  our  readers  know,  owes  its  birthplace  to 
Italy,  and  its  earliest  fame  to  the  exquisite  productions  of 
Petrarch.  Dante,  Tasso,  and  indeed  all  the  worthiest  poets 
of  that  land,  have  composed  sonnets  of  high,  some  of  su¬ 
preme,  excellence ;  but  so  readily  does  the  Italian  language 
adapt  itself  to  this  form  of  poetical  composition,  that  the 
wit,  the  courtier,  and  the  lover  became,  unfortunately,  as 
familiar  with  it  as  the  poet ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  infection  spread  so  rapidly  that,  as  Mr.  Hallam  has 
pointed  out,  it  would  demand  the  use  of  a  library  formed 
peculiarly  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  a  vast  expenditure  of 
labor,  to  read  the  volumes  which  the  Italians  filled  with 
their  sonnets.  For  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  there  is  only 
one  point  about  the  Italian  sonnet  that  requires  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  In  form  it  is  what  is  generally  known  as  legitimate ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  eight  lines,  called  the  octave,  pos¬ 
sess  only  two  rhymes,  and  the  six  concluding  lines,  called 
the  sestette,  never  possess  more  than  three.  We  may  add 
that  the  poets  of  Italy  were  in  the  habit  of  closing  the  second 
quatrain  with  a  full  stop,  so  that  with  the  ninth  line  com¬ 
menced  a  new  turn  of  thought. 

The  revival  of  intellectual  activity  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  which  produced  such  glorious  fniit  in  this  country,  led, 
as  was  natural  enough,  to  an  ardent  study  of  the  best  au¬ 
thors  of  Italy ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  any  of  the  Eliza- 
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bethan  poets  and  dramatists,  without  obscrring  how  vast 
and  profound  was  the  influence  exercised  over  them  by  the 
wealth  of  fancy  and  imagination,  of  romantic  narrative  and 
history,  stored  up  in  the  rich  granary  of  Italian  literature. 
Shakspeare,  the  greatest  and  most  original  writm*  of  that 
age,  or  of  any,  lays  the  scenes  of  several  of  his  plays  on 
Italian  soil,  and  derives  the  plots  of  them  from  Italian 
sources.  For  one  he  goes  to  Ariosto,  for  another  to  Boccac¬ 
cio,  for  a  third  to  Cinthio;  and  if  we  examine  with  this  de- 
si^  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  Ben  Jonson, 
of  Massinger,  of  Webster,  and  of  Ford,  we  shall  be  struck 
by  their  common  partiality  for  the  same  fountain-head.  It 
is  not  wonderfiil,  therefore,  that  our  poets,  in  their  eager  ad¬ 
miration  of  Italian  literature,  should  have  seixed  upon  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Italian  poetry,  and 
have  transplanted  the  sonnet  to  their  native  land.  They 
made  it  their  own,  however,  in  the  process,  gave  to  it  great¬ 
er  elasticity,  and  produced  in  this  shape  such  gems  of  Eng¬ 
lish  art,  that  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  complain  that 
English  watches  were  not  genuine,  because  the  first  watch 
was  invented  by  a  German,  as  that  the  sonnet  does  not  form 
a  genuine  portion  of  English  verse,  because  the  first  son¬ 
nets  were  ’written  by  Italians.  No  doubt,  this  idea  has 
been  encouraged  by  Dr.  Johnson’s  Dictionary  assertion, 
that  the  sonnet  is  not  very  suitable  to  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  the  worthlessness  of  the  criticism  is  proved  by 
tne  lexicographer’s  miserable  estimate  of  Milton’s  majestic 
sonnets  as  deserving  no  particular  comment,  since  “of  the 
best  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  are  not  bad.”  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  and  an  ample  refutation  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
belief  that  the  structure  of  the  English  language  is  unfavor¬ 
able  to  this  kind  of  composition,  that,  from  Spenser  down¬ 
wards,  it  has  been  employed,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
b^  our  greatest  poets ;  and  this  not  merely  as  a  poetical  exer¬ 
cise,  but  because,  in  certain  moods  of  feeling,  they  found  in 
it  the  fittest  vehicle  of  expression. 

Assuredly,  this  was  the  case  with  Sh.akspeare,  whose  son¬ 
nets,  illegitimate  in  shape,  are  marvels  in  their  wealth  of 
thought  and  felicity  of  language ;  with  Milton,  in  whose 
hands  “the  thing  became  a  trumpet;”  with  Wordsworth, 
who  often  felt  it  — 

“  Sunshine  to  be  bound 
Within  the  sonnet’s  scanty  plot  of  ground ;  ” 

and  with  Mrs.  Barret  Browning,  whose  noble  song  never 
rings  more  music.ally,  or  touches  deeper  chords  of  feeling, 
than  when  rounded  by  the  Iburteen  lines  which  form  the 
compass  of  the  sonnet.  It  is  a  special  advantage  of  this 
fonn  of  composition,  that  it  necessitates  the  precision  of 
language  and  the  concentration  of  thought,  which  are  of 

E riceless  value  in  poetry.  In  the  sonnet  every  word  should 
ave  a  meaning,  —  everj’  line  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
whole ;  and  the  exijuisite  delicacy  of  the  workmanship 
should  not  lessen,  but  should  rather  assist  in  Increasing,  the 
stability  of  the  structure.  A  sonnet,  brief  though  it  be,  is 
of  infinite  compass.  What  depth  of  emotion,  what  grace¬ 
ful  fanepr,  what  majestic  organ  notes,  what  soft,  flute-like 
music,  IS  it  incapable  of  expressing!  The  amatory  son¬ 
neteers  of  Italy  become  frequently  monotonous  by  harping 
too  long  upon  one  string;  but  in  England  our  poets  have 
r.arely  fallen  into  this  error,  and  the  variety  to  be  found  in 
the  English  sonnet  is  one  of  its  great  charms. 

The  earliest  of  our  sonneteers, —  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and 
the  Earl  of  Surrey, —  friends  in  life,  as  well  as  iii  the  art 
they  practise*!,  acknowledged  Petrarch  as  their  master ;  and 
the  latter,  who  has  been  termed  “  the  English  Petrarch,” 
deserves  attention  for  the  harmony  of  his  versification,  as 
well  as  for  his  originality  of  thought  In  avoiding  the 

S[uirk8  and  quibbles  recommended  by  the  example  of  the 
talian  poi“t  the  unfortunate  Surrey  shows  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  good  taste,  as  well  as  poetical  felling.  Surrey  was 
a  mere  boy  when  he  was  married  to  Lady  Frances  Vere ; 
and  the  love  that  finds  utterance  in  his  verse  is,  doubtless, 
for  the  wife  of  his  youth.  He  had,  besides,  a  poetieal  mis¬ 
tress,  the  L'dy  Gtraldine,  whose  name  is  almost  as  famil¬ 
iar  to  Engli-h  eart  as  that  of  Petrarch’s  Laura ;  but  since 
Lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  the  Geraldine  of  the  poet,  was 


[Mat  25, 

a  mere  child  at  the  time  when  Surrey,  a  married  man, 
professed  to  be  dying  for  her  love,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fair  girl  had  no  real  place  in  his  afiections.  It  was  like 
the  pretty  love-making  of  Prior  “  To  a  Child  of  Quality:”— 

“  Nor  quality  nor  reputation 

Forbid  me  yet  my  flame  to  tell ; 

Dear  five  years  old  befriends  my  passion, 

And  I  may  write  till  she  can  s^ll. 

“  She  may  receive  and  own  my  flame : 

For,  thouuh  the  strictest  prudes  should  know  it. 
She’ll  pass  tor  a  most  virtuous  dame, 

And  1  for  an  unhappy  poet. 

“  For,  as  our  different  ages  move,  * 

”ris  so  ordained  (would  fate  but  mend  it  I ) 

That  I  shall  be  past  making  love, 

When  she  begins  to  comprehend  it.” 

We  may  add,  before  dismissing  Surrey,  that  if  it  be 
true,  as  has  been  suspected,  that  the  deadly  hate  of  Kin® 
Henry  VIII.  was  roused  against  him  by  his  sonnet  “On 
Sardanapalus,”  the  might  wielded  by  the  sonnet  writer  was 
early  and  fatally  appreciated.  “  Drenched  in  sloth  and 
womanish  delight,  feeble  of  spirit,  impatient  of  pain,”  and 
enervated  by  “  filthy  lusts  that  stained  his  regal  heart”  — 
these  are  some  of  the  terms  used  with  regard  to  the 
Assyrian  monarch  which  Henry  might  fitly  apply  to 
himself. 

Surrey  was  executed  in  1547  ;  Wyatt  died  of  a  fever  in 
1542;  but  the  births  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1552,  and 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  1554  (men  who  added  to  the 
chivalric  qualities  which  have  made  their  names  immortal, 
the  gift  of  po«‘8y),  sustained  the  line  of  our  sonneteers. 
Leigh  Hunt  points  out,  and  the  remark  is  noteworthy,  that 
the  “  first  three  introducers  of  the  sonnet  in  England,  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
were  all  knightly  and  accomplished  men  ;  ”  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  omits  the  name  of  Raleigh,  who  wrote  one 
sonnet  at  least,  that  leaves  upon  the  mind,  as  Mr.  Hunt 
elsewhere  acknowledges,  the  impression  of  triumphant 
force.  The  fame  of  these  heroic  men  preserves  their 
ftoetry,  not  their  poetry  their  fame.  But  no  reader  can 
pass  by  with  indinerence  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  bold  and 
flattering  judgment  of  the  “  Faerie  Queene,”  or  Sdney’s 
beautiful  sonnet  addressed  “  To  Sleep,”  or  that  to  the 
moon,  remarkable  for  its  fine  opening :  — 

“With  how  sad  steps,  0  Moon,  thou  climb’st  the  skies; 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face  1  ” 

“  'The  best  of  Sidney’s  sonnets,”  said  Elia,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  generous  exaggeration  with  which  he  was  apt 
to  write  of  the  merits  of  our  elder  poets,  “  are  among  the 
very  best  of  their  sort ;  ”  and  he  adds  that  “  the  verse  runs 
off  swiftly  and  gallantly,”  and  “  might  have  been  tuned  to 
the  trumpet.”  llere  is  one  written  upon  obtaining  a  prize 
at  a  tournament,  admirably  characteristic  of  the  writer’s 
style :  — 

“  Having  this  day  mv  horse,  my  hand,  mj  lance 
Guided  so  well  that  I  obtained  the  pnze. 

Both  by  the  judgment  of  the  English  eyes. 

And  of  some  sent  from  that  sweet  enemy  —  France; 

Horsemen  my  skill  in  horsemanship  advance ; 

Townsfolk  my  strength ;  a  daintier  judge  applies 
His  praise  to  sleight,  which  from  good  use  doth  rise; 

Some  lucky  wits  impute  it  but  to  chance ; 

Others,  because  of  both  sides  I  do  take 

My  blood  from  them  who  did  excel  in  this, 

Think  Nature  me  a  man  of  arms  did  mike. 

How  far  they  shot  awry !  The  true  cause  is, 

Stella  looked  on ;  arid  from  her  heavenly  face 
Sent  forth  the  beams  which  made  so  fair  my  race.” 

Samuel  Daniel,  who  pursued  his  studies  under  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  sister,  was  a  true,  although 
not  a  great  poet,  and  the  praise  awarded  to  him  by  Col^ 
ridge  is  well  deserved ;  but  his  fifty-seven  sonnets  addressed 
to  Della  demand  notice  only  for  two  merits,  ease  of  versi- 
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Jcation,  and  perfect  purity  of  thought.  Michael  Drayton, 
who  was  born  about  the  same  year  (1562)  as  Daniel,  but 
long  outlived  him,  is  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  poetry 
ioue  lam^uage,  and  has  many  merits  of  no  mean  order. 
In  his  “  Barons’  Wars”  he  shows  himself  a  vigorous  and 
often  picturesque  chronicler  in  verse ;  in  bis  “  Nymphidia” 
he  exhibits  a  delightful  play  of  fancy ;  his  ”  Battle  of 
Agincourt  ”  has  as  much  vigor  and  elan  as  any  English 
war  lyric;  in  his  wonderful  and  well-nigh  interminable 

Cm  “  Poly-Olbion,”  he  wanders  over  England,  as  Charles 
mb  has  beautifully  said,  “  with  the  fidelity  of  a  herald, 
and  the  painful  love  of  a  son,  who  has  not  letl  a  rivulet  so 
narrow  that  it  may  be  stepped  over  without  honorable 
mention.  anJ  has  animated  hills  and  streams  with  life  and 
passion  above  the  dreams  of  old  mythology.”  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  “  Life  of  Dryden,”  makes  the  extraordinary 
sssertion  that  Drayton,  though  less  known  than  Spenser, 
“possessed,  perhaps,  equal  powers  of  poetry.”  jfo  one 
wto  has  wandered  with  Spenser  through  his  Faerie  Land 
to  the  sound  of  exquisite  music,  seeing  visions  such  as 
few  poets  have  dreamed  of,  and  none  described  with  such 
prodig<d  telicity  of  language,  and  has  then  trudged  pain¬ 
fully  along  the  by-ways  of  England,  although  not  without 
compcns.ition  for  the  toil,  with  the  poet  of  the  “  Poly- 
Olbion,”  can  compare  the  two  for  a  moment.  But  Dr.ayton 
has  written  sonnets ;  and  in  spite  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  asser¬ 
tion,  that  they  are  destitute  of  poetry,  we  venture  to  think 
that  one  of  them  is  so  remarkable  for  imagery  and  tender 
feeling,  as  to  deserve  a  place  among  the  loveliest  poems  of 
its  class.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
piece  will  be  willing  to  read  it  once  again ;  and  to  those 
who  are  not,  we  may  hint  that  they  are  unlikely  to  do  it 
justice  by  a  single  perusal :  — 

“  Since  there’s  no  help,  come,  let  ns  kiss  and  part : 

Nay,  I  have  done ;  you  get  no  more  of  me ; 

And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart. 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free  ; 

Shake  hands  forever,  cancel  all  our  vows, 

And,  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again. 

Be  it  not  seen  in  cither  of  our  brows 
That  wo  one  jot  of  former  love  retain. 

Now  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love’s  latest  breath. 

When,  his  pulse  failing.  Passion  speechless  lies. 

When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death. 

And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes. 

Now,  if  thou  would’st,  when  all  have  given  him  over. 

From  death  to  life  thou  might’st  him  yet  recover  1  ” 

But  the  greatest  of  all  Shakspeare’s  poetical  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  his  predecessor  in  the  art  of  sonnet-writing, 
was  the  divine  Spenser,  —  the  poet’s  poet,  as  he  has  been 
truly  called,  whose  “Faerie  Qaeene,’’  notwitlistanding  its 
tedious  allegory  and  its  frequent  archaisms,  is  the  joy  of  all 
true  lovers  of  poetry.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
Spenser’s  genius  is  expansiveness.  IDs  free  foot  cannot 
be  confined  within  a  n.arrow  territory.  So  fertile  is  his 

3 nation,  so  lively  his  fancy,  that,  unless  he  have  an 
!  space  over  which  to  wander  at  will,  and  in  contempt 
s^etimes  of  the  laws  that  bind  other  poets,  he  loses  half 
his  might.  Spenser  is  a  poetical  democrat ;  precedent  is 
tutlung  to  him ;  he  must  do  as  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes, 
or  his  song  will  be  impotent  to  charm.  Such  a  poet  was 
not  likely  to  submit  readily  to  the  seeming  bondage  of  the 
wanet  Wordsworth  found  in  its  brief  space  true  solace 
»nd  delight,  and  proved  a  perfect  master  of  the  instrument 
upon  which  he  played ;  but  Spenser,  although  using  to  the 
full  the  license  of  the  times,  appears,  even  in  his  loose 
wnneteering,  to  be  like  a  man  who  is  cramped  and  fet- 
with  unaccustomed  garments.  'These  sonnets,  ekhty- 
fijht  in  number,  sing  the  cruelty  and  charms  m  his 
wstress  in  the  conventional  style  so  frequently  adopted  in 
that  age.  Her  beauty  is  dissected  in  fantastical  phraseol- 
i  her  eyes,  her  teeth,  her  breath,  her  smile,  her  frown, 
tje  rompared  with  lightning,  with  pearls,  wiUi  the  scent 
<*  flowers,  with  sunshine,  with  storms.  The  hardest  steel 
in  time,  he  sajrs,  but  nothing  can  soften  her  hwd 
haart;  the  lion  disdains  to  devour  the  lamb;  but  she,  more 
•aaig*  wild,  “  taketh  glory  in  her  cruelness she  is  a  new 


Pandora,  sent  to  scourge  mankind;  she  is  an  angler, 
catching  weak  hearts,  and  then  killing  them  with  cruel 
ride ;  she  is  like  a  panther,  who  allures  other  beasts  with 
is  beauty,  and  then  preys  upon  them.  At  the  same  time, 
she  is  her  lover’s  sovereign  saint,  the  idol  of  his  thoughts, 
born  “of  the  brood  of  angels,”  the  Fairest  Fair,  who  con¬ 
tains  within  herself  all  the  world’s  riches,  and  her  bosom 
is  — 

“  The  nest  of  Love,  the  lodging  of  Delight, 

The  bower  of  Bliss,  the  paradise  of  Pleasure  ” 

Spenser’s  bioCTaphers,  like  Shakspeare’s,  in  the  dearth 
of  much  actual  knowledge,  have  searched  the  poet’s  son¬ 
nets  fur  additional  information.  The  pursuit  is  alluring, 
but  dangerous.  'The  highest  truths  of  poetry  are  generally 
uttered  through  a  fictitious  medium ;  but  in  the  Elizabethan 
age,  the  poet,  following  the  fashion  of  the  time,  was  raady 
to  invent  a  love-passion  and  to  create  a  mistress,  in  onler 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  his  verse.  S[)enser,  it  would 
seem,  courted  nis  divinity  at  tlie  m.ature  age  of  forty ;  and 
one  feels  quite  sure  that  at  that  age  no  man  with  any  met¬ 
tle  in  him  would  undergo  in  reality  the  agonies  Spenser 
underwent  in  verse  for  the  sake  of  an  obdurate  mistress. 
It  was  the  style  of  poetical  phraseology  current  in  that 
day;  and  Spenser  made  use  of  it,  like  others,  without  a 
feeling  of  its  worthlessness  such  as  we  may  harbor  now. 
If  these  remarks  were  not  generally  true,  it  would  speak 
ill,  indeed,  lor  the  morali^  of  the  sonnet-writers.  Pe¬ 
trarch’s  Laura,  like  Dante’s  Beatrice,  was  a  married  woman. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  love-sonnets  were  addressed  to  Lady 
Rich,  and  were  published  in  her  own  and  her  husband’s 
lifetime ;  and  although  Spenser’s  are  as  pure  as  the  rest 
of  his  poetry,  and  were  dedicated  to  a  real  woman,  it  is 
evident  that  the  larger  portion  of  them,  written  as  they  are 
in  the  artificial  diction  of  the  periotl,  must  be  chiefly  re¬ 
garded  as  clever  exercises  in  verse.  His  heart  was  not  in 
them  as  it  is  in  the  incomparable  “  Epithalamion,”  one  of  the 
loveliest,  surely,  of  all  lovely  poems,  which  he  sang  upon 
the  eve  of  his  marriage. 

Drummond  of  Ilawthornden,  a  poet  known  chiefly  by 
his  sonnets,  thought  so  meanly  of  Spenser’s  as  to  doubt 
whether  they  were  really  his  productions.  “  They  are  so 
childish,”  he  said,  “  that  it  were  not  well  to  give  them  so 
honorable  a  father.”  Drummond’s  early  love  was  doomed 
to  disappointment ;  but,  like  Spenser,  he  married  in  mature 
life,  being  fascinated  with  his  second  mistress  from  the  re¬ 
semblance  she  bore  to  the  first.  Immeasurably  inferior  as 
he  is  to  the  great  poet  of  the  “  Faerie  Queene  ”  in  all  other 
respects,  his  superiority  as  a  sonnet-writer  is  beyond 
question.  His  versification  is  singularly  mellifluous,  his 
tnoughts  are  rarely  injured  by  conceits,  and  many  of  the 
poems  possess  a  symmetrv  and  finish  which  make  us  for- 
et,  while  reading  them,  that  Drummond  is  divided  from  us 
y  the  wide  gap  of  three  ceuturies.  Take  but  one  speci¬ 
men  out  of  many  of  equal  worth  that  might  readily  be 
selected :  — 

“  Look  how  the  flower,  which  lingeringly  doth  fade. 

The  morning’s  darling,  late  the  summer’s  queen. 

Spoiled  of  that  juice  which  kept  it  fresh  and  green, 

As  high  as  it  did  raise,  bows  low  the  head  ; 

Right  so  my  life,  eontentments  being  dead. 

Or  in  their  contraries  but  only  seen. 

With  swifter  speed  declines  than  erst  it  spread. 

And,  blasted,  scarce  now  shows  what  it  hath  been. 

As  doth  the  pilgrim,  therefore,  whom  the  night 
Hastes  darkly  to  imprison  on  his  way. 

Think  on  thy  home,  my  soul,  and  think  aright 
Of  what  yet  rests  thee  of  life’s  wasting  day  ; 

Thy  sun  posts  westward,  passed  is  thy  morn. 

And  twice  it  is  not  given  thee  to  be  born.” 

One  of  the  pleasantest  amon^  the  many  pleasant  excur¬ 
sions  that  can  bo  made  from  Edinburgh  is  a  ramble  through 
Hawthornden ;  and  the  biography  of  our  Elizabethan  poets 
contains  few  facts  of  more  interest  than  the  visit  paid  by 
Ben  Jonson  to  the  Scotch  poet  in  his  lovely  retreat,  then, 
of  course,  far  more  retired  from  the  1  a  ints  of  men  than  it 


U  now.  The  long  journey  from  London  was  made  on  foot, 
and  to  this  visit  we  arc  incidentally  indebted  for  nearly  ail 
our  knowledge  of  “  Rare  Ben.”  Drummond  kept  the 
dramatist  under  his  roof  for  some  weeks,  and,  Boswell-like, 
jotted  down  his  conversations.*  Drummond’s  sonnets  were 
published  in  1616,  Shakspcare’s  in  1609;  and  it  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  in  this  hasty  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
Elizabethan  poets,  we  have  not  kept  strictly  to  chronologi¬ 
cal  order.  It  is,  however,  better,  perhaps,  to  dismiss  the 
smaller  sonnet^writers  before  referring  to  Shakspeare’s  won¬ 
derful  productions  in  this  department  of  poetry.  They 
open  a  wide  and  difficult  discussion,  upon  which  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter.  It  has  bewildered  some  of  our  greatest 
writers ;  it  has  called  forth  some  of  the  most  grotesque  opin¬ 
ions  ever  uttered  on  a  matter  of  literary  criticism ;  it  has 
exercised  the  infinite  ingenuity  of  commentators  without 
any  satisfactory  result ;  and  it  has  led,  as  we  think,  to  in¬ 
ferences  as  to  the  poet’s  personal  character  which  will  not 
readily  be  admitted  by  those  who  know  how  often  the  love- 
sonnets  of  that  age  expressed  an  artificial  passion,  and  not 
the  real  feelings  of  the  writer.f  One  recent  writer  regards 
them  as  a  burlesque  upon  “  mistress  sonneting  ;  ”  and  an¬ 
other,  an  American,  propounds  a  still  stranger  theory. 
These  sonnets,  he  asserts,  are  hermetic  writings ;  and  the 
passion  uttered  in  them  is  expressed  for  the  Divine  Being. 
“  Beauty’s  Rose,”  mentioned  in  the  first  sonnet,  is  the  spirit 
of  humanity ;  and  the  “  master-mistress  ”  of  the  poet’s  pas 
sion  addressed  in  the  twentieth,  means  simply  the  writer’s 
inwartl  nature,  as  influenced  by  the  reason  and  the  affec¬ 
tions,  which  are  alluded  to  elsewhere  under  the  figure  of  his 
mistress’s  eyes.  The  word  love,  we  are  tohl,  as  used  in 
the  sonnets  must,  in  the  main,  be  understood  as  religious 
love ;  and,  in  fact,  the  poems  are  mystical  throughout,  hav¬ 
ing  one  meaning  for  the  eye,  and  another  for  the  heart. 
The  climax  of  lolly  is  perhaps  reached  in  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  :  “  In  the  hundred  and  fifty-thinl  sonnet,  Cupid 
signifies  love  in  a  religious  sense  ;  the  Maid  of  Dian  is  a 
virgin  truth  of  nature ;  the  cold  vallej/-founiain  is  the  letter 
of  the  law,  called  a  cold  well  in  the  hundred  and  fifty- 
fourth  sonnet :  and  truth,  we  all  know,  is  said  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well.”  Our  readers,  we  suspect,  will  prefer  tak¬ 
ing  a  less  exalted  view  of  these  extraordinary  productions. 
No  doubt,  in  many  of  his  sonnets,  Shakspeare  “  unlocked  his 
heart ;  ”  and  it  is  this  which  miikcs  them  so  interesting  to  us  ; 
but  there  are  many  of  them  that  seem  to  be  of  an  opposite 
character,  and  in  which  he  expresses  himself  more  like  a 
dramatist  than  like  a  lyrical  poet.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  and 
if  each  one  of  the  sonnets  express  the  personal  feeling  of  the 
writer,  our  high  estimate  of  Shakspeare’s  character  must  be 
inevitably  lowered  by  the  perusal.  An  impression  of  this 
kind  was  left  upon  tlie  mind  of  Mr.  Ilallam,  who  expressed 
his  wish  that  Shakspeare  had  never  written  them.  “  There 
is,”  he  says,  “  a  weakness  and  folly  in  all  excessive  and  mis¬ 
placed  afl'ection,  which  is  not  redeemed  by  the  touches  of  no¬ 
bler  sentiments  that  abound  in  this  long  series  of  sonnets;  ” 
and  he  adds,  “So  many  frigid  conceits  are  scattered  around, 
that  we  might  almost  fancy  the  i)oet  to  have  written  with¬ 
out  genuine  emotion,  di<l  not  sucli  a  host  of  other  passages 
attest  the  contrary.”  Happily,  these  “  other  passages  ” 
abound ;  if  they  did  not,  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to 
take  as  low  an  estimate  of  these  “sugared  sonnets”  as 
Stevens  himself ;  but  may  not  the  difficulty  which  besets 
the  student  of  Shakspeare  be  considerably  lessened,  his 
faith  in  the  noble  spirit  of  the  great  master  sustained,  by 
the  belief,  a  quite  reasonable  belief  under  the  circumstances, 
that  the  larger  portion  of  what  is  repellent  in  these  poems 
is  due  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  rather  than  to  the  feeling  of 
the  writer  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  and  the  question  will  al- 

*  One  dilTer*  most  unwillingly  from  a  critic  so  distinguished  as  SI. 
Talne ;  but  when  ho  calls  Dniminond  *'  a  vigorous  and  mallriuns  ped¬ 
ant.  who  has  marred  Ken  Jonsoii's  ideas  and  vililled  his  character,” 
we  are  bound  to  say.  that  in  our  opinion  this  harsh  Judginent  cannot 
be  sustained  by  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  Sotei.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  too,  that  Urumniund  had  no  hand  in  the  publication. 

t  The  dlfflculty  that  besets  the  modern  reader  is  to  ascertain  how 
much  in  them  Is  conveutional,  how  much  due  to  genuine  emotion. 
“  Would  it  not  be  rash,”  asks  Ueorge  Kliot,  “  to  conclude  that  there 
was  no  passion  behind  those  sonnets  to  Delia  which  strike  us  as  the 
kiiln  music  of  a  mandolin  1  ” 


ways  be  an  obscure  one,  the  richness  of  thought,  the  en¬ 
chanting  felicity  of  language,  which  distinguish  the  b«n 
sonnets  of  the  series,  make  mem  worthy  of  the  writer,  and 
deserving,  therefore,  of  repeated  perusals.  Ilallam  thinks 
they  do  not  please  at  first,  and  Archbishop  Trench  has  said 
finely,  *•  Shakspeare’s  sonnets  are  so  heavily  laden  with 
meaning,  so  double-shotted,  if  one  may  so  speak,  with 
thought,  so  penetrated  and  pervaded  with  a  repressed  pas¬ 
sion,  that,  packed  as  all  this  is  into  narrowest  limits,  it 
sometimes  imparts  no  little  obscurity  to  them.”  It  follows 
that  the  careless  reader  will  gain  little  pleasure  from  them, 
and  that  their  fulness  of  beauty  cannot  be  appreciated  until 
they  have  been  read  and  re-read,  or,  better  still,  committed 
to  memory.  We  do  not  intend  to  select  even  one  sonnet 
for  quotation  out  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-four  which  bhak- 
sjteare  has  left  us.  'The  choicest  of  them  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  familiar ;  but  if  any  young  reader  is  still  unacquainted 
with  this  golden  treasury  of  thought  and  imagination,  we 
counsel  him  to  obtain  a  pocket  edition  of  the  poems, 
and  carry  it  about  with  him  until  he  gain  a  familiarity  with 
its  contents.  At  the  same  time,  out  of  many  of  almost  equal 
worth,  we  may  recommend  for  his  special  study  the  sonnets 
commencing  with  the  following  lines  :  — 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men’s  eyes. 

When  to  the  ses.-ions  of  sweet  sUent  thought. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead. 

From  yon  have  I  been  absent  in  the  Spring. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments. 

If  thou  survive  thy  well-contented  day. 

Like  ns  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore. 

Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 

Oh,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem  I 

Shakspeare’s  sonnets  consist  invariably  of  three  qua¬ 
trains  and  a  couplet,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  he 
should  have  given  the  sanction  of  his  great  name  to  the 
least  artistic  form  in  which  the  sonnet  can  be  written.  It 
seems  strange,  too,  that  the  laiuiliarity  with  Italian  litera¬ 
ture,  which  IS  a  feature  of  that  age,  should  not  have  led  our 
Elizabethan  poets  to  follow  the  Italian  model.  Spenser 
tried  some  unfelicitous  experiments  with  the  sonnet,  but  he 
sedulously  avoided  the  Italian  form ;  so  did  Sir  W.  Ra¬ 
leigh  ;  so  did  Daniel ;  but  the  greater  number  of  Drum 
mond’s  sonnets  are  of  the  legitimate  kind,  and  so  also  are 
those  of  Donne,  a  poet  whose  memory  has  been  affeetion- 
ately  preserved  bjf  Izaak  Walton,  and  whose  poetry,  now 
well-nigh  dead,  might  have  had  a  chance  of  longer  life  had 
it  been  less  quaint  and  fantastical. 

'Tlie  student  of  the  sonnet  may  pass  at  once,  without 
missing  any  thing  in  the  transit,  from  Shakspeare  to  Milton; 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  year  1609,  to  the  year  1631,  when 
the  Puritan  poet  proiluced  his  first  sonnet ;  or  rather,  to  1645, 
when  he  collected  his  early  poems  for  the  press.  Milton’s 
English  sonnets  ( he  wrote  several  in  Italian,  which  have 
been  warmly  praised  by  Italian  critics)  are  eighteen  in 
number,  anil  were  written  at  different  pe-riods  of  his  life.  It 
is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  them  is  a  love-sonnet ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  also  that  in  every  instance  Milton  has  main¬ 
tained  the  legiti-jiate  form,  and  that  only  on  one  occasion, 
namely,  in  the  “  Address  to  Cromwell,”  has  he  concluded  the 
sonnet  with  a  couplet :  — 

“  Help  ns  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 

Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw.” 

Milton  had  an  exquisite  ear,  and  proved  himself,  in  the  “ 
adise  Lost,”  the  most  accomplisned  master  of  harmony  this 
country  has  proiluced.  Strange  to  sav,  however,  his  son¬ 
nets,  while  conspicuous  for  majesty  of  thought,  are  lacking 
in  the  delicate  felicity  of  language  which  we  might  have 
looked  for  in  such  a  poet.  Iney  are  rough  blocks,  unpol¬ 
ished,  rather  than  finished  specimens  of  careful  workman- 


ship*  Some  of  them  are  of  profound  interest,  as  uttering  in 
severely  simple  language  the  feelings  of  his  heart ;  some  of 
them  are  manly  expressions  of  his  political  faith ;  not  one, 
perhaps,  but  has  a  distinct  value  in  the  history  of  his  life. 
So  far  from  being  unworthy  of  his  mighty  genius,  as  John¬ 
son  thought,  when  he  told  Hannah  More  that  Milton  “  could 
cut  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but  could  not  carve  heads  upon 
cherry-stones,”  these  short  poems  are  gems  of  almost  price¬ 
less  value,  as  all  must  own,  to  whom  the  sonnet  written 
“  ^Vhen  the  assault  was  intended  to  the  city,”  that  “  On  the 
late  Massacre  in  Piedmont,”  that  “  On  his  blindness,”  that 
“  To  Mr.  Lawrence,”  the  two  addressed  “  To  Cjriac  Skin¬ 
ner,”  and  that  most  beautiful  sonnet  “  On  his  deceased 
wife,”  —  are  familiar  as  household  words.  “  Soul-animat¬ 
ing  strains,”  says  Wordsworth ;  and  in  these  words  describes 
their  character  with  the  utmost  precision. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  a  large  subject,  it  will  be  advisable, 
taking  the  leap  of  a  century,  to  pass  from  Milton  to  Gray ; 
for  we  are  not  aware  of  any  sonnet  worthy  of  mention  hav¬ 
ing  been  pro<luced  between  1645  and  1742,  when  the  death 
of  Richiinl  West  called  forth  from  his  poet-friend  a  sonnet 
of  rare  beauty.  That  century,  nevertheless,  was  not  barren 
in  poetical  fruit.  However  greatly  we  may  prefer  the 
wealth  of  thought  and  imagination  which  comes  to  us  firom 
the  Elizabethan  poets,  from  Milton,  and  from  the  poets  who 
made  so  illustrious  the  early  part  of  this  century,  we  must 
not  forget  the  debt  we  owe  to  some  of  the  Queen  Anne  men, 
and  especially  to  Pope,  who,  despite  all  his  faults  (an<i 
they  are  many),  was  a  consummate  literary  artist,  a  wit  of 
the  finest  order,  a  poet  possessing  an  exquisite  fancy,  and  a 
felicity  of  expression  which  stamp  all  he  has  written  with 
the  mark  of  genius.  Pope’s  taste  and  culture  never  led  him 
to  try  his  hand  at  the  sonnet ;  and  we  think  we  are  correct  in 
saying  that  neither  Addison  nor  Gay,  Prior  nor  Parnell, 
Swift  nor  Thomson,  ever  attempted  this  form  of  poetical 
composition.  With  the  exception  of  Thomson,  these  writ¬ 
ers  were  poets  of  the  town  and  of  society ;  but  our  Eng¬ 
lish  sonnet  has  been  generally  the  growth  of  quiet  thought 
and  of  an  imagination  fostered  under  the  eye  of  Nature. 
Bat  to  return  to  Gray.  Both  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
have  found  fault  with  the  one  sonnet  he  wrote,  on  the  ground 
that  the  diction  is  artificial,  and  the  images  incongruous. 
Gray  was  a  purist  in  language.  His  fastidiousness,  indeed, 
was  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme ;  but  Gray  never  threw 
off  entirely  the  conventional  phraseology  which  was  at  one 
time  regarded  as  the  language  of  poetry.  Hi.'  odes,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  abound  with  terms  which  a  third-rab;  jroet  of  our 
day  would  reject  as  turgid  or  artificial ;  for  Gray,  although 
a  great  poet,  was  not  great  enough  to  throw  aside  the  fetters 
he  knew  how  to  wear  so  gracefully.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  whose 
taste  in  all  delicate  questions  of  poetical  controversy  can 
rarely  be  doubted,  has  defended  Gray’s  single  sonnet  with 
considerable  ability ;  but  let  us  first  read  the  poem,  and 
then  listen  to  his  comments :  — 

”  In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine. 

And  redd’ning  Pheebus  lifts  his  golden  fire : 

The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join, 

Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire : 

These  ears,  alas  I  for  other  notes  repide ; 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  rwjuire : 

My  lonely  anguuh  melts  no  heart  but  mine ; 

And  in  my  hreiuit  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 

Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer, 

And  new-bom  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men : 

The  fields  to  all  tneir  wonted  tribute  bear: 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain  : 

I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear, 

“  And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain.” 

feeling  of  this  sonnet,  as  a  whole,  strikes  ns  as  exqui- 
•ite;  but  the  allusion  to  Phoebus  in  the  second  line  may 
p*te  on  modern  ears.  Hear,  then,  what  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt 
MS  to  say  in  its  favor.  He  defends  it  on  the  same  ground 
that  he  would  defend  the  “  Lycidas  ”  of  Milton,  and  avers 
that  men  so  imbued  with  the  classics  can  speak  from  their 
hearts  in  such  language.  “  Perhaps,”  he  says,  “  had  they 
Mt  both  so  written,  they  ha<l  not  spoken  so  well.  They 
*ould  not  have  used  language  so  accordant  with  the  habits 


of  their  intercourse.”  And  he  adds,  “  The  image  in  Gray’s 
sonnet  is  beautiful  for  its  own  sake,  and  beautifully  put :  — 

“  In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine, 

And  redd’ning  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire.” 

“We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  losing  a  living  notion 
of  the  sun ;  and  a  little  paganism,  like  this,  helps,  or  ought 
to  help,  to  remind  us  of  it . ‘  Phoehus,’  in  this  in¬ 

stance,  is  not  a  word  out  of  the  dictionaries,  but  a  living, 
celestial  presence.” 

Thomas  Warton,  a  man  of  considerable  culture,  a  wit, 
a  college  don,  and  favorably  known  as  an  imitative  poet, 
who  had  studied  chiefly  in  the  school  of  Milton,  was  Gray’s 
friend  and  contemporary,  and  a  friend,  also,  of  poor  Collins, 
whose  work,  accomplished  in  a  short  and  unhappy  life,  is 
very  exquisite  and  precious.  Warton  is  best  known  by 
his  prose  works ;  but  some  of  his  short  descriptive  poems 
are  of  marked  excellence,  and  he  wrote  nine  sonnets,  of 
which  two,  although  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  best,  deserve 
at  least  honorable  mention.  We  allude  to  the  sonnet 
“  Written  in  a  Blank  Leaf  of  Dugdale’s  Monasticon,”  and 
to  that  addressed  to  the  River  Loddon,  which  is  gracefully 
and  tenderly  written. 

Contemporary  with  Warton  was  a  poet  of  a  far  higher 
order,  whose  work  is,  much  of  it,  destined  to  live,  Iwcause 
based  upon  the  eternal  truths  of  Nature.  William  Cowper 
ma^  be  said  to  have  commenced  the  poetical  revolution 
which  more  thoroughly,  and  on  a  far  wider  scale,  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  Wordsworth.  Verse  is  not  the  fitting 
vehicle  for  theology ;  and  Cowper,  as  a  theologian,  frequent¬ 
ly  loses  his  cunning :  but  in  his  expression  of  religious  feel¬ 
ing  apart  from  dogma,  and  in  his  loving,  careful  description 
of  Nature,  and  of  the  feelings  called  forth  by  natural 
objects,  he  takes  a  distinguished  place  among  the  poets. 
Truly  does  Southey  say  of  “  The  Task,”  that  “  the  descrip¬ 
tive  parts  everywhere  bore  evidence  of  a  thoughtful  mind 
and  a  gentle  spirit,  as  well  as  of  an  observant  eye ;  and  the 
moral  sentiment  which  pervaded  them  gave  a  charm  in 
which  descriptive  poetry  is  often  found  wanting.”  Cowper, 
one  of  the  most  sorrowful  of  men,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  of  poets ;  and  this  pathetic  charm  will  be  felt  in  the 
exquisite  sonnet  addressed  to  Mrs.  Unwin  :  — 

“  Mary  1  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings. 

Such  aid  firom  heaven  as  some  have  feigned  they  drew, 

An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 
And  undebased  by  praise'  of  moaner  things, 

Thar,  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  ray  wings, 

I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honor  due. 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true. 

And  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings. 

But  thou  hast  little  need.  There  is  a  Book, 

By  seraphs  writ,  with  beams  of  heavenly  light. 

On  which  the  eyes  of  Got!  not  rarelv  look  ; 

A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright : 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine ; 

And  since  thou  own’st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine.” 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  two  women,  Charlotte 
Smith  and  Anna  Seward,  wrote  a  great  number  of  sonnets 
which  gained  a  temporary  popularitv.  Charlotte  Smith’s 
are  simple  and  unaffected.  Miss  Seward,  who  attained 
much  local  reputation,  will  be  remembered  from  her  friend¬ 
ship,  if,  indeed,  friendship  is  the  correct  term  to  use,  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  great  novelist  visited  her  at  Lich¬ 
field,  corresponded  with  her,  and  liked  her  far  better  than 
her  writings.  Unh.appily,  the  lady’s  estimate  of  her  poetry 
differed  from  Scott’s ;  and  when  she  died,  in  1809,  sne  b^ 
queathed  her  posthumous  verses  to  him,  with  injunctions  to 
publish  them  speedily,  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  her  life. 
Scott  felt  bound  by  the  lady’s  wishes,  and  produced  three 
volumes  of  what  he  is  forced  in  his  correspondence  to  call 
“execrable  poetr)'.”  It  frequently  happened  that  Scott’s 
kindliness  of  heart  got  the  better  of  his  critical  judgment; 
and,  in  this  case,  he  was  severely  punished  fur  his  good¬ 
nature. 

“  He  had  been,”  says  Lockhart,  “  as  was  natural,  pleased 
and  flattered  by  the  attentions  of  the  Lichfield  poetess  in 
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the  days  of  his  early  iienirations  after  literary  distinction ; 
but  her  verses,  which  he  had,  with  his  usual  readiness, 

f)raised  to  herself  beyond  their  worth,  appeared,  when  col- 
eeted,  a  formidable  monuiuent  of  mediocrity.” 

From  a  mass  of  nibbish,  however,  one  sonnet  of  sound 
^ality  may  be  rescued,  upon  “  Rising  Earlpr  to  Read  on  a 
Winter's  Morning.”  It  is  gootl,  but  not  highly  good,  and 
deserves  notice  rather  for  the  feeling  expressed  in  it,  the 
genuineness  of  which  many  early  risers  will  acknowledge, 
than  for  the  instrumentation  :  — 

“  I  love  to  rise  ere  gleams  the  tardy  light 
(Winter’s  pale  dawn) ;  and,  as  warm  fires  illume, 

And  checrfnl  tapers  shine  around  the  room, 

Through  misty  windows  tsmd  my  musing  sight, 

Where,  round  the  dusky  lawn,  the  mansions  white. 

With  shutters  closed,  ptvr  faintly  through  the  gloom 
That  slow  recedes ;  while  yon  gray  spires  assume. 

Rising  from  their  dark  pile,  an  addeti  height, 

Bv  indistinctness  given  :  then  to  decree 
The  grateful  thoughts  to  God,  ere  they  unfold 
To  iriendship  or  the  Muse,  or  seek  with  glee 
Wisdom’s  rich  page.  Oh  hours  more  worth  than  gold. 
By  whose  bl»*8t  use  we  lengthen  life,  and  free 
From  drear  decays  of  age,  outlive  the  old !  ” 

'There  are  some  sonnets  that  possess  a  literary  rather  than 
a  poetical  interest.  Tlius,  for  example.  Miss  Williams’s 
sonnet  “  To  Hope  ”  scarcely  advances  beyontl  the  rank  of 
respectable  mediocrity ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  as  having  been 
liked  by  Wordsworth,  and  retained  for  many  years  in  his 
memory.  The  sonnets  of  Bowles,  too,  many  of  them  ex¬ 
cellent  specimens  of  mellifluous  versification,  are  chiefly  to 
be  remembered  as  having  awakened  the  poetic  life  in  Cole¬ 
ridge,  whose  poetry,  small  in  compass,  ranks  with  the  most 
purely  poetical  that  has  been  prcAluced  this  century.  As 
a  sonnet-writer,  Coleridge  (difiering  herein  from  his  son 
Hartley!  may  be  said  comparatively  to  have  failed ;  altliough 
that  addressed  to  Schiller,  ami  “  Fancy  in  Nubibus,”  will 
be  known  to  most  readers.  'The  amazing  genius  of  “  the 
Highgate  sage  ”  was  obscured,  and  partly  rendered  in¬ 
operative,  by  his  fatal  irresolution.  “I  will  begin  to-mor¬ 
row,”  he  says ;  “  and  thus  he  has  been  all  his  life  long 
letting  to-day  slip.”  *  The  same  curse  beset  the  gifted 
Hartley,  who  has  left  little  to  testify  to  his  uncommon 
powers.  Probably  his'best  and  most  characteristic  poems 
are  sonnets;  and  one  of  them,  descriptive  of  his  wasted 
life,  is  deeply  pathetic.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  by  the  way,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  foreigner  Blanco  White  had  written  the 
“  finest  and  most  grandly  conceived  sonnet  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  ;  ”  adding,  “  At  least,  it  is  only  in  Milton  and  in 
Wonlsworth  that  I  remember  any  rival.”  "nje  execution, 
unfortunately,  is  not  eaual  to  the  conception ;  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  some  trivial  defects,  it  is  a  noble  poem,  and 
justifies,  or  nearly  so,  this  high  eulogy :  — 

TO  NIGHT. 

Mysterious  night  I  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  rcjiort  divine,  and  heard  thy  name. 

Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  frame. 

This  gloriotw  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 

Yet,  ’neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew. 

Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  setting  flame, 

Hesp'ms  with  the  host  of  heaven  caiite. 

Ami,  lo  I  creation  widened  in  man’s  view. 

Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay  concealed 
Within  thy  heaiin,  O  Sun  1  or  who  could  find, 

Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  ins'll  stood  revealed, 

That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad’st  ns  blind  I 
Why  do  wo,  then,  shnn  d,-ath  with  anxious  strife  ? 

If  light  can  thus  decrive,  wherefore  not  life  1 

The  names  of  Blanco  White  and  of  Coleridge  remind  us 
that  our  rapid  course  has  brought  us  within  sight  of  the 
affluent  and  wide-anreading  river  of  poetry  that  flowed  at 
tlie  beginning  of  tnis  century.  The  little  rivulet  of  the 
sonnet  which  we  have  lately  followetl  swells  again,  as  in 
the  sixteimth  century,  into  a  broatl  stream ;  and  standing 
upon  its  banks,  and  seeing  the  wealth  it  bears,  one  feels 
Southey. 
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how  impossible  it  is  to  do  more  than  note  a  few  of  the 
choice  treasures  that  attract  the  eye.  The  two  most  popn- 
lar  poets  of  sixty  years  since,  Byron  and  Scott,  hate  no 
claim  upon  our  regard  as  sonnet-writers;  nor  should  we 
look  for  much  workmanship  of  this  kind  from  a  singer  like 
Shelley,  whose  passionate  emotion,  uttered  in  many  a 
winding  bout  of  linkhd  sweetness,  could  scarcely  find  free 
utterance  on  an  instrument  which  demands  reticence  of 
language  and  stem  compression  of  thought.  One  grand 
sonnet,  however,  has  been  produced  by  Shelley,  which  fills 
the  imagination  as  only  the  work  of  a  great  master  can:  — 

“  I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land. 

Who  said  ‘  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone. 
Stand  in  the  desert.  Near  them,  on  the  sand. 

Half  sunk,  a  shattert'd  visage  lies ;  whose  frown. 

And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command. 

Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things 
The  hand  that  nioeked  them,  and  the  heart  that  fed; 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear : 

“  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings : 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  mighty  1  and  despair  1 " 

Nothing  t)eside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare. 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away  1  ’ " 

Young  as  Keats  was  when  he  “  awakened  from  the 
dream  ^  life,”  he  gave  evidence  in  his  last  years  of  a 
maturity  of  thought,  and  a  power  of  execution,  which  prove 
that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  taken  rank  with  the 
worthiest.  As  it  is,  the  small  volume  that  contains  all  he 
wrote  is  of  priceless  value,  and  will  ever  be  read  and 
loved  by  the  student  of  poetry.  He  will  find  in  it  the 
immaturity  of  the  youth,  as  evinced  in  the  lovely  i)oem  of 
“  Endymion,”  and  the  strength  of  perfect  manhood,  as 
displayed  in  “  Hjwrion,”  the  “  Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  or 
the  “  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn  ;  ”  an<l  will  marvel  that  this 
ripe  and  golden  fruit  of  poetry  was  produced  by  one  whose 
little  life  was  comprised  within  twenty-six  years.  'The 
luxuriant  freedom  of  the  earlier  ptoetns  does  not  augur 
success  to  this  poet  as  a  sonneteer,  and  the  opinion  that 
might  reasonably  have  been  formed  from  them  is  not  wholly 
fallacious.  Keats  wrote  about  forty  sonnets,  some  of  them 
loose  in  construction,  some  not  in  anywise  remarkable ;  but 
in  the  collection  will  be  found  one,  at  least,  that  may  claim 
a  place  with  the  best.  We  allude  to  the  sonnet  comi)osed 
“  On  first  looking  into  Chapman’s  Homer.” 

“  Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold, 

And  many  goodly  stabw  and  kingdoms  seen ; 
Round  many  western  islands  have  1  been, 

Which  hards  in  fealty  to  Apollo  hold. 

Oft;  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 
That  det'p-browed  Homer  ruled  as  his  demesne : 

Yet  did  I  never  breathe  its  pure  serene 
Till  I  hi'ard  Chapman  speak  out  loud  and  bold. 
Then  felt  I  like  some  watener  of  the  skies, 

When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken ; 

Or  like  stout  Cortes,  when,  with  eagle  eyes. 

He  stared  at  the  Pacific,  —  and  all  his  men 
Looked  at  each  other  with  a  wild  surmise,  — 

Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.” 

But  the  greatest  of  all  English  sonnet-writers  is  Words¬ 
worth.  Not  only  has  he  composed  a  larger  numl)er  of 
sonnets  than  any  other  of  our  poets,  he  has  also  written 
more  that  are  of  first-rate  excellence.  'Tliere  is  no  in¬ 
tensity  of  passion  in  Wonlsworth’s  sonnets  ;  and  herein  he 
dififers  from  Shakspeare  and  from  Mrs.  Browning ;  neither 
has  he  attained  the  severe  dignity  of  style  which  marks 
the  sonnets  of  Milton ;  but  for  perfect  purity  of  language, 
for  variety  and  strength  of  thought,  for  the  curiosa  ^flicins 
of  poetical  diction,  ror  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  the 
emotions  of  the  mind  are  associated  with  the  aspects  of 
nature,  we  know  of  no  sonnet-writer  who  can  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  Wordsworth.  In  his  larger  poems  his  language 
is  sometimes  slovenly ;  and  occasionally,  as  Scott  said,  he 
chooses  to  crawl  on  all-fours ;  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  in 
the  sonnets ;  and  though  he  wrote  upwards  of  four  hundred 
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there  are  few,  save  those  on  the  “  Punishment  of  Death,” 
and  some  of  those  called  “  Ecclesiastical  ”  (for  neither 
ar^ment  nor  dogma  find  a  fitting  place  in  verse),  that  we 
could  willingly  part  with. 

To  write  of  tnem  here  as  they  deserve,  is  obviously  im¬ 
possible;  and  happily  the  task  has  been  so  ably  done 
already  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  —  himself  a  great  poet, 
whose  dramas  will,  we  think,  be  even  more  appreciated  in 
future  years  than  they  are  now,  —  that  a  few  brief  remarks 
may  suffice.  Wordsworth’s  belief  that  the  very  language 
of  the  common  people  may  be  used  as  the  language  of 

Eictry,  was  totally  inoperative  when  he  composed  a  sonnet. 

e  wrote  at  such  times  in  the  best  diction  he  could  com¬ 
mand  ;  and  the  language,  like  the  thought,  is  that  of  a  great 
master.  His  theory,  indeed,  was  altogether  set  at  nought 
in  his  finest  poems;  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  “  Ode 
on  Immortality,”  “  Tintern  Abbey,”  “  Laodamia,”  “  The 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun,”  or  in  many  other  of  the  glorious 
poems  to  which  he  owes  his  fame.  Much  of  that  mme  is, 
DO  doubt,  due  to  the  sonnets,  which  embrace  almost  every 
theme,  except  the  one  to  which  this  branch  of  the  poetical 
art  h.as  been  usually  dedicated.  The  p.assion  of  love  has 
no  plac'e  in  the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth ;  but  some  of  the 
noblest  are  dedicated  to  liberty ;  some  describe  with  incom¬ 
parable  felicity  tlie  personal  feelings  of  the  writer;  some 
express,  with  a  more  perfect  instrumentation  than  any 
other  poet  has  attained,  the  connection  between  the  exter¬ 
nal  world  and  the  human  soul ;  some  might  be  termed 
simply  descriptive,  were  it  not  Uiat  even  these  are  raised 
above  the  rank  of  descriptive  poetry  by  the  pure  and  lofty 
imagination  of  the  poet.  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea 
or  land  jHsrvades  the  humblest  of  these  pieces,  and  through¬ 
out  them  there  is  inculcated  a  cheerful,  beciiuse  divine, 
philosophy.  Wlien  he  writes  mournfully,  it  is  from  no 
fanciful  melaneholy  such  as  that  in  which  Byron-imitators 
nsed  at  one  time  to  indulge  ;  but  because  he  fears  lest  the 
eager  toil  after  wealth  should  deprive  us  of  the  simple 
leasures,  the  serene  happiness,  which  belong  to  us  by 
irthright :  — 

“  The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon. 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers ; 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours  ; 

We  have  given  oar  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon  !  ” 

And  in  another  sonnet  he  gives  expression  to  a  like  feeling. 
After  saying  that  our  life  is  only  dressed  for  show,  he 
adds, — 

“  We  must  run  glittering  like  a  brook 
In  the  open  sunsliine,  or  we  are  unblest : 

The  wealthiest  man  among  us  is  the  best : 

No  grandeur  now  in  Nature  or  in  l)ook 
Delights  ns.  Rapine,  avarice,  expense, 

This  is  idolatry  ;  and  these  we  adore : 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more; 

The  homely  beauty  of  the  good  old  cause 
Is  gone;  our  peace,  our  fearful  innocence. 

And  pure  religion  breathing  household  laws.” 

And  in  another  sonnet  he  adjures  his  countrymen,  who  at 
that  time  were  anticipating  a  French  invasion,  not  to  place 
too  much  reliance  on  the  “  barrier  flood  ”  which  separated 
them  from  France :  — 

- “  Winds  blow  and  waters  roll 

Strength  to  the  brave,  and  Power  and  Deity ; 

Yet  in  themselves  are  nothing  1  One  dt'cree 
8;>ake  taws  to  tkfm,  and  said  that,  by  the  soul 
Only,  the  nadons  shall  be  great  and  five.” 

Bat  if  for  a  moment  Wordsworth  fears  for  England,  and 
feels  for  her  “  as  a  lover  or  a  child,”  he  acknowletlges  that 
such  fears  are  “  unfitial ;  ”  since  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of 
dut  the  famous  stream  of  British  freedom  should  be  lust  in 
and  sands :  — 

”  In  our  halls  is  hung 
Annory  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old ; 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  stK-ak  the  tongue 
That  Shakspeare  spoke;  the  faith  and  morals  hold 


Which  Milton  held  In  every  thing  we  are  sprang 
Of  Earth’s  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold.” 

Indeed,  courage  and  cheerfulness  are  noticeable  virtues  in 
Wordsworth’s  poetry.  His  prevailing  mood  is  one  of 
steadfastness  and  hope  :  — 

“  A  cheerful  life  is  what  the  Muses  love  ; 

A  soaring  spirit  is  their  prime  delight.” 

If  we  were  asked  by  a  young  reatler,  hitherto  ignorant  of 
this  great  poet,  to  select  from  the  sonnets,  almost  all  of 
which  deserve  careful  and  patient  study,  a  few  of  pre-emi¬ 
nent  beauty,  or  that  are  specially  characteristic  of  the 
poet,  we  could  but  point  him  to  those  with  which  the 
admirers  of  Wordsworth  are  already  perfectly  familiar, — 
the  two  sonnets  on  the  “  Sonnet,”  the  four  on  “  Personal 
Talk,”  “  London  from  Westminster  Bridge,”  the  tlmee  to 
“  Sleep,”  that  on  the  “  Departure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  for 
Naples,”  and  several  of  those  uedicatetl  to  •*  Liberty.”  We 
may  add  that  the  series  on  the  “  River  Duddon  ”  are 
worthy  of  special  study,  and  that  those  who  desire  to 
appreciate  Wordsworth’s  power,  and  to  enjoy  the  intel¬ 
lectual  wealth  that  is  stored  up  in  his  jxwtry,  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  give  time  and  labor  to  the  study  of  his  works. 
Writing  of  the  poet,  when  he  was  still  living  and  singing. 
Sir  Henry  T.aylor  observed, — and  the  words  come  with  equal 
force  still,  —  “Mr.  Wordsworth  never  intended  so  to  write 
that  those  who  ran  might  read.  To  detain  for  a  brief 
moment  these  run-away  readers,  is  the  proper  aim  of  those 
who  are  snatching  at  a  transient  |)opularity  ;  and  this  writ¬ 
ing  for  a  cursory  perusal  has  been  the  bane  of  literature  in 
our  times,  and  the  ruin  of  art.  But  neither  to  this  aim  nor 
to  this  way  of  writing  has  Mr.  Wordsworth  ever  lent 
himself.” 

Wordsworth  is  sometimes  obscure  from  the  weight  and 
variety  of  his  thoughts,  but  never  from  the  lack  of  careful 
handling  and  artistic  skill.  He  had  always  perfect  com¬ 
mand  of  his  instrument.  Mrs.  Browning,  on  the  contrary, 
exhibits  more  wealth  of  imagination  and  originality  of 
thought,  than  skill  in  execution.  She  was  a  great  poet, 
but  not  a  consummate  artist;  and  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
her  art  she  is  often  faulty.  In  the  sonnet,  however,  the 
necessitjf  of  a  rigorous  metluxl  was  forced  upon  her,  and 
some  ot  her  most  rem.arkable  poems  are  produced  in  this 
form.  Tliey  may  be  divided  perhaps,  but  not  with  any 
sharp  line  of  demarcation,  into  two  classes,  —  religious 
sonnets  and  love-sonnets.  Among  the  former,  the  highest 
place  may  be  assigned  to  the  three  sonnets  on  “  St.  Peter,” 
and  to  the  four  sonnets  headed  “  Bereavement,”  “  Consola¬ 
tion,”  “  Comfort,”  and  “  Cheerfulness  taught  by  Reason.” 
The  love-sonnets,  forty-three  in  number,  and  professing  to 
l)e  “  from  the  Portuguese,”  abound  in  wealth  of  thought,  ir 
glow  of  p.assion,  in  felicity  of  expression,  in  the  high  imagi 
nation  which  is  the  poet’s  prime  possession.  These  are  no 
“  fancy  pieces,”  but  express  in  noble  language  the  inner 
most  soul  of  the  writer.  Limited  as  our  space  is,  we  must 
find  room  for  one  sonnet  out  of  the  series;  and  we  insert  it 
all  the  more  willingly  because  we  l)elieve  that  this  great 
poem  “  from  the  Portuguese  ”  —  which,  although  divided 
into  many  portions,  is  but  one  in  design  and  action  —  is 
less  known,  and  therefore  less  admired,  than  “  Aurora 
L<;igh,”  or  “  Casa  Guidi  Windows :  ”  — 

“  If  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  nought 
Except  for  love’s  sake  only.  Do  not  sav, 

‘  I  love  her  for  her  smile  —  her  look  — her  way 
Of  speaking  gently  —  for  a  trick  of  thought 
That  fidls  in  well  with  mine,  and  cert(‘s  brought 
A  sense  of  pica.sant  ea.se  on  such  a  day.’ 

For  t'acse  things  in  themsielves,  Beloveil,  may 
Be  changed,  or  change  for  thw ;  and  love  so  wrought 
May  be  unwrougbt  so.  Neither  love  me  for 
Thine  own  dear  pity’s  wiping  my  cheeks  dry,  — 

Fines  one  might  well  forget  to  weep  who  bore 
Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby. 

But  love  me  for  love’s  sake,  that  evermore 
Thou  may’st  love  on  through  love’s  eternity.” 

Here  we  must  close  this  brief  and  very  imperfect  account 
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of  our  sonnet-writers.  To  include  living  names  would 
demand  another  paper  of  eq  lal  length  to  tms ;  for  the  son¬ 
net  is  a  favorite  form  of  c  imposition  with  recent  poets, 
several  of  whom  have  employee!  it  with  a  felicity  that  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
said  to  show  that  for  three  centuries  the  sonnet  has 
held  a^  place  among  the  legitimate  forms  of  English  verse, 
and  witn  what  affection  it  has  been  regarded  by  the  great 
poets  of  England.  The  sonnet  will  not  be  appreciated  by 
the  “  idle  reader,”  who  cares  only  for  the  amusement 
afforded  by  an  “  idle  lay.”  All  noble  verse,  indeed, 
demands  studious  regard ;  but  “  the  sonnet  is  a  form  of 
poetry  in  which  style  is  put  under  high  pressure,”  and  the 
delignt  it  affords  is  generally  the  reward  of  toil. 


DE  QUESNOY’S  LAST  BANQUET. 

“  Monsieur  is  sketching  the  old  chSteau  ?  It  is  well 
worth  the  trouble,  ma  foi  T  but,  for  my  part,  I  like  not  to 
look  at  it.” 

I  started,  and  looked  round.  I  had  seated  myself  on  a 
huge,  moss-grown  bowlder,  upon  a  gentle  slope  overlooking 
the  broad,  smooth  stream  of  the  Doubs.  To  my  left  extend¬ 
ed  a  wide  stretch  of  cultivated  land,  parcelled  off  into  those 
little  patches  which  are  one  of  the  m^t  things  that  strike 
one  on  entering  France.  To  my  right,  against  a  background 
of  encircling  woodland,  stood  out  uie  low,  thatched  houses, 
and  broad,  white,  dusty  street  of  the  little  village  of  St. 
Pierre,  half-way  up  which  the  painted  signboard  of  the 
Pomme  (TOr  glittered  like  a  shield  in  the  sunshine.  Just 
below  me,  the  river  curved  itself  in  one  great  sweep  round 
the  base  of  a  steep  hill,  that  rose  on  the  opposite  side,  on 
the  brow  of  which  stood  the  ruins  of  an  old  seignorial  cha¬ 
teau.  Such  relics  are  not  uncommon  in  France ;  but  this 
ruin  differed  from  those  which  I  had  yet  seen,  as  the  corpse 
of  a  man  cruelly  murdered  differs  ^m  that  of  one  who 
has  died  in  his  sleep.  The  ground  riven  as  if  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  the  black,  charred  stones  scattered  far  and  wide 
around,  the  yawning  rifts  in  the  masonry,  which  still  re¬ 
mained  erect,  —  all  spoke,  not  of  gradual  decay,  but  of 
sudden  and  terrible  destruction.  Tlie  gloom  of  a  great 
crime  and  a  fearful  tragetly  seemed  to  broo<l  over  that  gaunt, 
ghastly  ruin,  looming  grimly  against  the  glory  of  the  clear 
summer  sky,  like  the  wadow  of  one  great  sin  upon  a  stain¬ 
less  life. 

I  turned  round  (as  I  have  said)  to  see  who  had  spoken, 
and  saw  beside  me  an  old  man  in  the  dress  of  a  well-to-do 
peasant  of  the  country.  I  had  just  been  reading  Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s  glorious  Histoire  (T un  Paysan  /  and  had  we  been 
in  the  neignborhood  of  Phlasbourg,  instead  of  in  that  of 
Besan9on,  I  should  have  said  that  Michel  Bastien  now 
stood  before  me.  The  long,  white  hair  and  beard,  enclos¬ 
ing  the  bronzed  face  in  a  kind  of  frame ;  the  large,  blight 
eye ;  the  bold,  erect  bearing ;  above  ail,  the  deep,  earnest 
look,  as  of  one  who  had  done  and  suff  ered  above  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  his  kind,  —  were  all  sunjgestive  of  the  Alsatian  Old 
Mortality.  I  saw  at  once  that  I  had  fallen  in  with  a  “  char¬ 
acter.” 

“  You  say  you  don’t  like  to  look  at  that  ruin  yonder  ?  ” 
said  I.  “  Well,  it  certainly  is  not  a  pleasant  sight ;  but 
what  do  you  know  about  it  r  ” 

“  Every^  thing,”  answered  the  old  peasant  emphatically. 
“  I  saw  it  in  all  its  splendor ;  and  I  saw  it  in  the  hour  of  its 
destruction,  seventy  years  ago.  If  you  care  to  hear  the 
sto^.  I’ll  tell  it  you.” 

Tlie  offer  was  not  to  be  slighted ;  for  such  a  tale  as  this 
promised  to  be,  related  by  an  eye-witness  on  the  very  scene 
of  the  catastrophe,  was  an  unexpected  prize.  I  motioned 
my  companion  to  a  seat  on  the  stone  beside  me,  and  disposed 
myself  to  listen  to  him. 

“  I  remember  the  days  before  the  Revolution,”  he  began, 
“  although  I  was  then  only  a  child ;  but  I  remember  them, 

iust  as  one  might  recollect  a  horrid  nightmare.  I  seem  to 
lave  dreamed  of  being  hungry  and  cold  and  ragged  and 
helpless,  for  ever  so  long,  —  and  then  suddenly  to  have 
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waked  up  free  and  well  off.  After  all,  it  wasn’t  our  fault 
if  the  gudlotinades  and  noyades  befell ;  they  were  the  work 
of  the  Terrorists  of  the  Assemblee,  and  the  canaille  of 
the  great  towns.  All  that  we  peasants  wanted  was  to  have 
enough  to  live  t^n,  instead  of  being  flayeil  alive  by  the 
nobles ;  and  the  Evolution  did  that  for  us,  at  least.  Look 
at  me  I  In  my  childhood,  I  ran  barefoot  along  the  high¬ 
road,  begging  of  the  passers-by,  with  no  hope  of  ever  being 
any  better  off  than  my  father,  a  poor  laborer,  who  lived 
upon  black  bread  and  onions,  and  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  warm  or  well  clothed  from  one  year’s  end  to  another. 

I  remember  that  in  those  days  I  used  always  to  think  of 
heaven  as  a  place  where  one  would  be  allowed  to  sit  close  to 
a  big  fire,  and  eat  one’s  fill  of  the  white  bread  and  dainty 
roast  meat  wliich  my  cousin  Pierre,  the  soldier  (who  was 
on  guard  at  the  Chateau  de  Quesnoy  when  his  colonel  dined 
there),  had  told  me  about.  Well,  Monsieur,  I  have  none 
sheep  and  cattle  of  my  own,  and  a  good  bit  of  corn-land 
into  the  bargain ;  my  son  Gaspard  is  an  avocat  at  Lyon ; 
and  my  grandson,  Baptiste,  is  a  sous-lieutenant  in  the  8-me 
U'gere.  Show  me  the  peasant  before  the  Revolution  whose 
son  or  grandson  could  have  become  an  officer !  Bah  1 
“  Those  were  the  days  when  the  nobles  did  what  they 
liked  ;  and  a  pretty  life  they  led  us,  ma  foi!  Now,  thank 
God,  the  grande  seigneurs  can’t  cut  your  throat  or  carry  off 
your  wife  witliout  any  one  daring  to  say  a  word  ;  but  before 
’89  it  was  another  matter.  Tonnerre  !  it  was  no  joke  then  to 
fall  in  the  way  of  a  party  of  young  chevaliers,  hot  with 
wine  and  mischief,  and  ready  for  any  devil’s  prank  that 
came  into  their  heads.  Every  man  that  came  in  their  road 
was  sure  to  be  beaten  or  run  through,  and  as  for  the 
women  —  But  the  less  said  about  that  the  better.  I  can 
remember,  even  now  (though  I  was  quite  a  child  when  it 
happened),  the  night  that  our  young  lonl,  Henri  de 
Quesnov,  and  three  or  four  of  his  wild  companions,  scoured 
the  streets  of  Besanijon  with  their  riding-whips,  and  made 
every  one  they  met  go  down  on  their  knees  in  the  mud,  and 
cry  ‘  Vive  le  roi !  ’  Then,  as  if  it  was  not  enough  for 
them,  they  broke  ever  so  many  windows,  rang  the  peat 
alarm-bell  till  they  roused  un  the  whole  town,  and  finished 
by  hanging  a  dead  dog  at  tne  door  of  M.  le  Maire,  with  a 
bit  of  paper  in  its  mouth,  on  which  was  written  :  ‘  A  ton 
tour,  mon  frbre !  ’  Ht’s  your  turn,  brother.]  Little  did 
they  dream  then,  that  the  day  was  to  come  when  they 
should  themselves  be  hung  like  dogs  to  every  lampiron, 
and  when  their  blood  should  run  in  the  streets  of  their  own 
towns,  to  the  cry,  not  of  ‘  Vive  le  roi !  ’  but  of  ‘  Vive  la 
nation  I  ’  But  all  this  doesn’t  belong  to  my  story. 

“  Our  old  seigneur,  Maurice  de  Quesnoy,  who  lived  at  the 
chAteau  yonder  in  the  year  ’89,  was  such  a  man  as  I  have 
heard  M.  le  Cure  read  about  in  the  Gospels,  —  one  “who 
feared  not  God,  nor  regarded  man.”  Nothing  could  fright 
him,  nothing  could  melt  him ;  he  was  just  a  man  of  marble,— 
polished,  and  hard,  and  cold  as  death.  In  one  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  Seven-Years’  War,  he  had  flung  his  plumed  hat 
into  an  English  battery,  and  leaped  after  it,  without  a  man  at 
his  back ;  and  when  he  came  back  alive,  his  soldiers  muttered 
to  each  other  that  his  hour  was  not  come  yet ;  for,  you 
see,  there  was  a  legend  abroad  that  he  had  sold  himself  to 
Satan  for  a  certain  term,  and  that  nothing  could  harm  him 
till  his  term  was  out.  Our  folks  used  to  say  that  w-hen  he 
got  tired  of  all  his  grand  dishes,  he  fe<l  upon  children's 
flesh ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  screamed  and  run  away 
for  fear  of  being  devoured,  when  I  saw  him  come  prancing 
along  the  road  on  his  great  black  horse,  all  lace  and  jewels 
and  embroidery,  with  his  long  feathers  streaming  in  the 
wind,  and  his  smooth,  handsome,  cruel  face  bent  forward 
like  the  head  of  a  binl  of  prey.  But  all  this  was  just  what 
pleased  him, — he  liked  to  be  feared  by  the  canaille,  ss 
he  used  to  call  us  ;  and,  faith  I  we  had  good  reason  to  fear 
him  too  1  If  the  chAteau  were  still  standing,  I  could  show 
you  the  very  tower  on  the  top  of  which  he  hanged  Jean 
Perret,  for  snaring  game  in  the  woods  to  feed  his  children, 
who  were  starving.  Then  there  was  poor  Simon^  Allezanl, 
whose  wife  he  had  carried  off.  He  lay  in  wait  for  the 
marquis  one  night,  and  fired  at  him ;  but  the  bullet  omy 
went  through  his  hat,  and  didn’t  even  touch  him.  Ibe 
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mirquis  had  no  weapon  but  his  light  rapier,  and  he 
wouldn’t  even  condescend  to  draw  that,  but  he  wrenched 
Simon’s  own  ^n  from  him,  and  beat  out  his  brains  with 
the  butt-end.  ^  short,  he  did  such  things  that  we  used  to 
cross  ourselves  at  the  very  sound  of  his  name,  Just  as  the 
Bretons  do  at  that  of  GiUes  de  Retz,  the  wicked  Count 
Bluebeard,  who  murdered  all  his  wives,  one  after  another.* 
It  would  take  me  till  midnight  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the 
horrible  stories  1  heard  about  him,  as  we  sat  crouched  round 
oar  little  spark  of  fire  at  night,  squeezing  close  to  each 
other  to  try  and  get  warm  —  till  at  last  I  hardly  dared 
(tir  out  of  the  house  for  fear  of  meeting  him. 

“  It  was  in  the  spring  of  ’89  —  the  year  of  the  great 
cvihute —  that  judgment  first  began  to  overtake  M.  le  Mar¬ 
quis.  He  had  been  away  at  the  court  for  two  years,  and 
we  knew  nothing  of  him  except  that  his  steward  kept 
squeezing  more  and  more  money  out  of  us  every  month,  to 
pay  for  his  master’s  fine  doings  at  Versailles,  when,  all  of 
a  sudden,  word  got  about  that  he  was  coming ;  and,  sure 
enough,  a  few  days  later  he  came,  and  with  him  a  whole 
crowd  of  grand  rolks  that  fairly  filled  the  chateau.  And 
then,  for  several  weeks  together,  there  was  nothing  but 
feasting  and  drinking,  and  dancing  and  card-playing,  and 
making  love,  all  day  long.  Now  it  happened  that  among 
the  lauies  was  one  who  had  been  a  beauty  at  the  court,  — 
Mademoiselle  Claire  de  Montalbert,  they  called,  her,  —  who 
had  shown  much  favor  to  our  young  lord.  Monsieur  Henri, 
when  they  were  at  Versailles  together ;  but  when  she  came 
down  here,  she  seemed  to  have  grown  tired  of  him,  and 
I  began  to  smile  upon  his  great  friend,  M.  Albert  de  St. 

I  Florent ;  till  at  last,  as  young  blood  is  always  hot  (especi¬ 
ally  when  there’s  a  lady  in  Uie  case),  she  bred  a  deadly 
quarrel  between  them.  One  evening  in  May,  my  cousin 
nerre,  the  soldier,  who  was  up  at  the  ch&teau  attending 
^n  his  colonel,  came  down  to  us  and  told  a  terrible  story. 
That  very  morning,  the  two  young  gentlemen,  with  other 
two  to  second  them,  had  come  out  of  the  chdteau  before 
any  one  else  was  stirring,  and  away  to  a  little  open  place 
at  the  corner  of  the  woo<l,  and  there  they  fell  to.  M.  Henri 
was  a  good  blade,  but  this  time  he  was  too  hot  to  be  pru¬ 
dent,  and  at  the  fifth  pass,  he  was  run  clean  through  the 
body.  But  he  came  of  a  race  that  always  died  hard ;  and 
the  moment  he  felt  the  steel  pierce  him,  he  threw  himself 
forward  upon  the  sword,  and,  shortening  his  own,  ran  it 
into  M.  Albert’s  side  so  fiercely,  that  the  blade  snapped 
right  across.  Then  he  fell  down  and  died  where  he  stood. 
But  M.  Albert  had  little  to  boast  of,  for  his  wound  was 
mortal,  and  two  days  later,  he  died  also.  And  so  the  lives 
of  two  brave  men  were  thrown  away  for  the  caprice  of  a 
woman  —  one  of  those  great  ladies  without  heart  and  with¬ 
out  conscience,  whom  God  created  to  avenge  the  sins  of  the 
noblesse  upon  themselves. 

“  When  the  news  of  all  this  got  abroad,  our  people  (God 
forgive  them  I )  began  to  rejoice,  and  to  say  that  now  the 
aristocrats  were  beginning  to  devour  each  other,  and  that  he 
who  had  robbed  so  many  of  their  children  knew  now  what 
it  was  to  lose  a  child  himself.  But,  as  we  afterwards 
learned,  the  old  marquis,  however  he  might  grieve,  was  not 
one  to  let  his  grief  be  known.  When  ne  heard  ^e  news, 
he  never  sighed  or  trembled,  but  only  asked  how  it  fared 
with  M.  de  St.  Florent ;  and  when  they  told  him  that  the 
wound  was  mortal,  he  smiled  his  own  cruel  smile,  and 
muttered  to  himself :  ‘  Good  1  The  De  Quesnoys  always 
strike  home  1  ’  And  after  that,  he  never  mentioned  his 
son’s  name  again. 

“  Well,  Monsieur,  a  few  months  later  came  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  the  Bastille ;  and  the  pe.isants  began  to  lift  up 
their  heads,  and  talk  of  doing  something ;  but  no  one  dared 
to  speak  openly,  for  there  were  troops  quartered  in  Besan- 
Von,  and  nobody  knew  yet  whether  they  would  join  us  or 
®pt.  (I  heard  afterwards  that  they  were  ready  enough  to 
wde  with  us,  but,  having  no  leaders,  and  each  man  doubt- 
•og  whether  his  comr^cs  would  stand  by  him,  they  did 

legend  of  Bluebeard  does  not  exaggerate  the  atrocities  of 
mi  Incarnate  Send,  who,  after  committing  a  thousand  real  crimes 
jJJjjMmpunltjr,  was  at  length  burned  alive,  on  an  absurd  charge  of 


not  stir.^  But  by  the  opening  of  the  year  ’90,  the  soldiers 
in  all  tne  garrison  towns  had  communicated  with  each 
other,  and  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  people ;  so,  one  day 
in  March,  the  two  Besanqon  regiments  rose  as  one  man, 
deposed  their  oflicers,  shot  their  colonel,  and  elected  Serg. 
Roussel  in  his  stead  (the  same  Rjussel  who  afterwards 
commanded  a  brigade  under  the  great  emperor).  Then 
our  peasants  began  to  think  that  it  was  time  to  sc^uare  ac¬ 
counts  with  M.  le  Marquis,  especially  as  all  his  grand 
friends  had  gone  aw^,  and  there  were  only  a  few  lackeys 
left  to  defend  him.  But  somebody  must  have  told  him  of 
what  was  going  on ;  for  just  as  the  peasants  were  all  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  village  yonder,  with  hatchets  and  pitchforks, 
and  what  not,  ready  to  go  up  to  the  chateau,  there  came  a 
rattle  of  hoofs  along  the  road,  and  into  the  market-place 
broke  the  old  marquis  himself,  on  his  great  black  horse, 
with  his  gay  dress  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and  his  face 
quiet  and  smooth  as  if  he  were  going  into  a  drawing-room ; 
but  his  lips  were  set  together  like  the  jaws  of  a  wolf-trap. 
When  I  saw  him  coming,  I  shrank  away,  fearing  that  he 
would  seize  and  devour  me  even  among  them  all ;  but  I 
could  see  how  he  reined  up  his  horse  (the  crowd  parting 
before  him  to  right  and  left),  leaped  from  the  saddle,  and 
stood  facing  us,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast.  Mor- 
bleu  !  I  think  I  see  him  now,  drawn  up  to  his  full  height, 
with  his  lip  curling  in  defiance,  and  his  eye  looking  through 
us  like  the  flash  of  a  sword,  as  he  said  in  his  clear,  scorn¬ 
ful  voice :  ‘  I  am  told  that  you  have  something  to  say  to 
me.  Here  I  am.  WTiat  do  you  want  ?  ’  But  there  wm 
no  answer.  At  the  sight  of  his  face  and  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  coming  among  us  this  way  like  an  all-powerful  mas¬ 
ter,  the  old  fear  of  nim  and  his,  branded  into  us  by  ages 
of  oppression,  rose  up  again  stronger  than  ever ;  and  the 
whole  crowd  of  furious  men  hung  their  heads  like  rated 
schoolboys,  and  melted  away  before  him.  Tonnerre  de  del ! 
tyrant,  and  servant  of  the  Devil,  though  he  was,  he  did  a 
deed  that  day  worthy  of  the  Twelve  Paladins ;  and  per¬ 
haps  the  bon  Dieu  may  yet  have  mercy  upon  him,  for  he  was 
a  brave  man  1  ” 

I  recalled  the  weird  pathos  of  the  English  ballad,  — 

"  That  Heaven  may  yet  have  more  mercy  than  man 
On  such  a  bold  rider’s  soul,”  — 

and  looked  with  involuntary  admiration  upon  this  thor¬ 
oughly  French  sympathy  with  courage,  even  in  an  heredits^ 
and  implacable  enemy.  The  old  man  was  silent  for  an  in¬ 
stant,  while  the  momentary  softness  faded  from  his  iron 
features,  leaving  them  sterner  than  before.  When  he  r  i- 
sumed,  his  tone  was  deeper  and  more  solemn. 

“  But  although  M.  le  Marquis  escaped  for  that  time,  his 
day  was  near  at  hand ;  for  now  came  news  that  the  people 
had  marched  upon  Versailles,  that  the  king  and  queen  had 
been  brought  to  Paris,  that  the  tiers  were  up  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  Assemblde  Nationale  had  de¬ 
creed  the  abolition  of  taxation,  monopoly,  aristocratic  op¬ 
pression,  and  had  pronounced  all  men  free  and  equal  for¬ 
evermore.  Every  fresh  bit  of  news  worked  like  fire  in  our 
blood ;  and  at  last  the  people  of  Besanqon  got  up  as  one 
man,  and  swore  that,  come  what  might,  they  would  have 
the  Chftteau  de  Quesnoy  down,  and  make  an  end  of  the 
old  wolf  that  lived  in  it ;  and  up  they  went,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds. 

“  I  can  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterdajr,  seeing  them 
filing  out  of  the  town,  their  pike-heads  glittering  in  the 
sun,  and  the  mass  of  red  caps  showing  like  a  long  smear 
of  blood  upon  the  white  road ;  and  1,  as  a  boy  will  do,  fol¬ 
lowed  them,  to  see  what  would  happen.  They  had  expect¬ 
ed  to  find  the  chftteau  barricaded,  and  to  meet  with  some 
resistance ;  but,  no  1  the  garden-gate  was  open,  — •  so  was 
the  hall-door,  —  and  on  the  threshold  stood  the  edd  marquis 
himself,  saying  quietly,  ‘  Enter :  all  is  ready  for  you  1  ’ 
There  was  something  in  his  voice  and  look  and  manner 
that  made  them  shrink,  even  then ;  but  they  had  gone  too 
far  to  turn  back.  Into  the  chateau  they  poured,  with 
shouts  and  laughter,  and  scraps  of  Republican  songs,  till 
every  room  was  chock-full ;  and  the  leaders  took  possessio  n 
of  the  great  banquet-hall,  and  set  M.  le  Marquis  in  th  e 
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likely  to  steady  a  youth  confiderably,  and  to  give  him  abun¬ 
dance  of  what  the  coroner,  with  an  admirable  turn  for  eu- 
phtmism,  describes  as  “  sweet  anxiety.”  Sweet  anxiety, 
^wever,  is  one  of  those  pleasant  things  of  which  it  is  verj’ 
possible  to  have  too  much.  For  any  thing  we  know,  a 
couj)le  of  babies  may  provide  a  man  with  sweet  anxiety  at 
nineteen  ;  but  if  his  family  increase  at  this  rate,  we  should 
like  to  know  whether  he  would  regard  a  dozen  babies  as  a 
sweet  anxiety  at  thirty.  A  babe  in  a  house  —  we  quote 
the  admirable  language  of  the  inspired  Tupper  —  is  a  well- 
spring  of  pleasure ;  but  a  spring  may  possibljr  continue 
flowing  till  there  is  danger  of  a  deluge.  Looking  at  the 
matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children  themselves, 
the  advantages  of  such  sweet  anxiety  are  still  more  ques¬ 
tionable.  The  young  gentleman  in  question  was  a  tele¬ 
graph  clerk :  we  are  not  informed  what  are  his  earnings, 
but  putting  them  at  the  highest  figure,  and  remembering 
that  saving  is  clearly  out  of  the  question  for  him,  we  fear 
that  his  means,  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  equal  parts,  will 
go  a  very  little  way  in  providing  his  hypothetical  family  a 
few  years  hence  with  meat  and  drink  and  clothes,  to  say 
nothing  of  schooling  and  other  necessities  of  civilized  life. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  forced  hypothesis  that  one  of  the 
next  inquests  which  the  coroner  may  have  to  hold  will  be 
upon  the  body  of  some  victim  of  starvation.  Tlie  coroner 
will  probably  look  wise,  and  make  some  touching  remarks 
upon  the  hoirors  which  lurk  amidst  our  boasted  civilization. 
It  he  will  take  the  trouble,  however,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes,  he  will  be  pretty  sure  to  discover  one  of  those  stories 
which  are  so  commonplace  that  we  almost  cease  to  study 
them.  A  youthful  couple  have  a  whole  family  of  sweet 
anxieties  before  they  have  fairly  become  men  and  women. 
The  mother’s  health  and  energies  have  been  consumed  by 
her  domestic  labors.  The  father  has  been  thrown  out  of 
work  for  a  few  months  by  ill  health.  He  has  not  laid  by  a 

C’ ;  he  struggles  desperately  to  keep  out  of  the  work- 
;  the  sweet  anxieties  hang  like  so  many  mill-stones 
round  his  neck ;  if  his  principles  are  weak,  he  breaks  a  till 
or  becomes  a  writer  of  begging-letters ;  if  they  are  strong, 
he  sinks  gradually  into  deeper  degrees  of  debt  and  shabbi¬ 
ness  ;  keeps  himself  and  his  dependents  in  rags  on  scanty 
rations  in  some  densely  crowded  den,  and  ends  by  furnishing 
a  paragraph  for  the  papers,  and  bequeathing  his  sweet  anx¬ 
ieties  to  the  workhouse  or  to  charity.  Possibly  he  has  a  friend 
or  two,  who  appeal  to  the  benevolent,  and  tout  for  votes  till 
they  get  some  of  the  suflTerers  into  those  asylums  which  pro¬ 
vide  such  admirable  substitutes  for  economy  and  foresight. 
Meanwhile,  the  coroner  who  sits  upon  him  reviles  the  want  of 
charity  which  fails  to  ofier  sutheient  inducements  for  other 
people  to  go  and  do  likewise,  anti  becomes  sentimental  over 
the  next  person  who  undertakes  to  bring  into  the  world  as 
sweet  anxieties  a.s  he  can  at  the  earliest  age  possible. 
The  first  edition  of  Malthus  “  On  Population  ”  appeared 
more  than  seventy  years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  l^en  de¬ 
nounced  in  every  possible  variety  of  jthrase,  and  its  doc¬ 
trines  have  l»een  preachctl  by  enthusiastic  economists,  till 
one  would  have  thought  that  its  errors  would  have  been 
exploded,  and  its  truths  drilled  into  the  ears  of  the  least 
attentive  part  of  mankind.  Of  late  years,  pauperism 
has  been  attracting  the  attention  of  innumerable  amateur 
philanthropists,  politicians,  officials  and  compilers  of 
Blu^books.  The  most  vigorous  eflorts  have  been  made 
to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  that  no  remedy  can 
he  effectual  which  does  not  include  the  encouragement  of 
a  moderate  amount  of  prudence.  And  yet  the  preaching 
of  all  these  lalmrers  in  the  cause  might,  to  all  appearance, 
have  been  as  well  delivered  in  onlinary  pulpits.  Tliey 
have  apparently  pnxluced  about  as  much  effect  as  so  many 
tlenuneiations  of  luxury,  the  love  of  money,  and  the  other 
established  evils  which  seem  likely  to  provide  ample  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  eloijuence  of  all  future  generations,  it  is  still, 
to  all  appearance,  a  rooted  article  of  faith  in  the  mind  of 
the  general  public,  that  it  is  essentially  wicked  to  take  any 
thought  for  the  morrow  in  regard  to  bringing  cliildren  into 
the  World.  The  most  modest  statement  that  a  couple  in 
the  lower  classes  incur  any  sort  of  responsibility  by  reck- 
less  marrying,  is  scouted  with  the  indignation  which  would 


be  rightly  bcstowetl  upon  the  open  advocacy  of  any  gross 
immorality.  The  one  argument  which  is  ever  adducetl  is 
that  of  the  coroner,  that  there  are  worse  evils  than  improvi¬ 
dence.  AVe  fully  admit  the  fact,  and  are,  indeeil,  disposed 
to  think  that  one  great  obstacle  to  improvement  is  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  philosophers  pooh-pooh  any  sug¬ 
gestion  that  their  jirinciples,  if  fully  adopted,  might  lead  to 
the  most  serious  evils.  But  the  danger  which  undoubtedly 
exists  is  a  reason  for  the  cautious  application  of  jdain  truths, 
and  not  for  completely  disregarding  them.  At  present,  the 
world  seems  to  be  divided  between  the  ihdrtnnires  and 
sentimentalists.  Tire  latter  have  naturally  the  most  influ¬ 
ence  with  the  class  directly  affected,  as  it  is  much  more 
pleasant  to  be  exhorted  to  yield  to  your  instincts  than  to 
oe  exhorted  to  suppress  them  summarily.  The  conflict  sug¬ 
gests  abundance  of  reflections  upon  which  we  cannot  now 
dwell.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  congratidating 
the  coroner  on  the  felicity  of  his  style :  and  we  shall  in 
future  never  read  an  account  of  reckless  marriages,  or  of 
their  natural  consequence,  hopeless  poverty,  without  think¬ 
ing  of  the  delicate  periphrasis  of  “  sweet  anxiety.”  We 
can  only  wish  that  it  was  a  little  more  appropriate,  and 
that  the  sweetness  was  generally  as  palpable  as  the  anxiety. 


OLRIG  GRANGE. 

Olrio  Grange  is  a  poem  in  six  books.*  Each  book 
contains  the  utterances  of  a  distinct  person.  The  whole  is 
knit  into  a  consecutive  story,  by  the  loops  which  the  reputed 
editor  supplies  in  the  shape  of  an  explanatory  preface  to 
each  division.  The  story  itself  is  very  simple,  but  it  is 
told  in  powerful  and  suggestive  verse.  The  composition  is 
instinct  with  quick  and  passionate  feeling,  to  a  degree  that 
attests  the  truly  poetic  nature  of  the  man  who  pnxluced  it. 
At  the  same  time,  it  exhibits  much  more  of  genuine 
thought,  of  various  knowledge,  of  regulated  and  exejuisite 
sensibility,  than  is  often  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  imma¬ 
ture  and  merely  imitative  poets.  The  reader  will,  no  doubt, 
readily  detect,  alike  in  substance  and  rhythm,  certain 
echoes  and  reminiscences'of  what  is  familiar ;  he  will  per¬ 
ceive  a  manifest  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning,  showing  itself  in  the  general  tone,  and  in 
particular  tricks  of  phrase  ;  but  he  will  become  aware  also 
that  he  is  in  communication  with  a  richly-endowed  mind, 
sensitive  to  original  impressions,  and  capable  of  reprodu¬ 
cing  them  in  felicitous  and  resonant  wonls.  Thus  the  vol¬ 
ume  is  both  admirable  and  disappointing.  It  is  so  good 
that  the  least  fastidious  critic  cannot  help  wishing  it  were 
better.  Constantly  touching  upon  a  high  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence,  it  yet  falls  below  the  possibilities,  not  only  of  the 
author’s  conception,  but  of  his  proved  powers.  He  sees 
with  keen  and  clear  insight  into  the  vexed  life  of  our  time  ; 
he  is  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  cultured  sjieculation ; 
they  have  so  come  home  to  him,  that  he  derives  his  tonics 
from  the  storehouse  of  individual  consciousness,  as  well  as 
from  the  sujjgestions  of  literature  and  the  real  aspects  of 
humanity ;  in  dealing  with  these  tmiics,  he  exhibits  through¬ 
out  an  open  and  liberal  nature,  a  fine  and  firm  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  character,  a  glowing  and  an  abundant  fancy,  a 
subtle  eye  to  read  the  symbolism  of  nature,  and  great 
wealth  and  mastery  of  language ;  in  a  word,  he  possesses 
in  large  measure  the  artistic  faculty,  and  he  lias  employed 
it  for  worthy  purposes.  Still,  we  are  dissatisfied.  Amid 
much  that  is  fine  and  moving  and  true,  alike  in  bursts  of 
emotion,  in  brooding  sentiment,  in  the  embodiment  of  ideal 
thought,  and  in  passages  of  scornful  delineation,  there  is 
something  lacking.  “  An  inch  deeper,  and  you  will  find 
the  Emperor,”  was,  as  the  stoiy  goes,  the  enthusiastic  ex¬ 
clamation  of  the  Frenchman  whose  wound  a  surgeon  was 
probing  after  AVaterloo:  and  a  little  more  of  force  and 
reach,  we  may  say,  would  have  carried  this  author  to  the 
very  heart  of  his  central  theme. 

The  hero  of  the  poem  is  a  young  Scot,  pure  of  soul,  full 

*  OIrt({  Orange.  Edited  bv  TTermann  Knnst,  lUilIoloirleal  Profeiaor, 
Bustun;  James  U.  Osjsuod  &  Co.  Glasgow  ;  James  Muvlebose. 
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of  intellectual  daring  and  acquisitiveness,  who  has  been 
nurtured  for  the  Church,  but  is  turned  away  from  her  door 
by  the  barrier  of  subscription.  He  has  a  twin  sister  who 
has  been  educated  along  with  him,  and  whose  heart  is  knit 
to  his  not  merely  by  the  affinities  of  a  kinship  so  close, 
but  by  the  ties  that  come  of  mental  contact  and  s^path^ 
in  an  earnest  devotion  to  common  pursuits.  Yet  her  indi¬ 
viduality  has  not  been  overborne.  The  resemblance  to 
her  brother  has  not  harmed  her  distinctive  nature ;  neither 
has  her  sympathy  with  him  occasioned  her  the  like  spirit¬ 
ual  unrest.  The  weakest  part  of  the  book  is  that  it  con¬ 
tains  no  adequate  disclosure  of  the  secret  causes  of  this 
difference,  ^th  are  painted  too  much  from  the  outside. 
The  development  of  their  characters  takes  a  dramatic  form, 
but  it  has  not  the  interest  and  value  that  it  might  have  com¬ 
manded.  Still,  we  obtain  attractive  and  penetrating  glimp¬ 
ses.  Tborold  is  about  to  leave  home,  to  push  his  fortune 
as  a  litterateur  in  London.  In  a  ramble  with  his  sister 
round  their  old  dwelling,  on  the  evening  before,  he  expa¬ 
tiates  with  fond  affection  on  their  earl^  memories,  and  re¬ 
veals  the  perturbed  state  of  his  own  mind.  He  looks  back 
with  a  loving  regard  to  the  traditionary  faith  and  rever¬ 
ence  which  he  cannot  hut  count  obsolete ;  he  recoils  from 
that  philosophy  which  would  make  God  either  a  logical 
terminus  or  a  metaphorical  expression ;  and  he  craves  the 
revelation  of  a  Deity,  made  known  in  modes  patent  to  hu¬ 
man  apprehensions  and  intercourse,  as  Author  and  Father. 
Thus  he  exclaims :  — 

“  Our  Science  knows  no  Father  yet ; 

He  seems  to  vanish  as  we  think ; 

And,  most  of  all,  when  we  are  set 
To  fish  for  faith  upon  the  brink 
Of  Nature,  we  draw,  link  by  link, 

A  line  of  close-plied  reasoning 
Elaborate,  and  nope  to  bring, 

Besides  the  baitra  thought  we  sink, 

(jod  from  the  depths  at  tJ^  end  of  a  string ! 


“  Well,  well ;  our  mother  knew  no  laws. 

Except  the  Ten  Commandments  clear. 

Nor  talked  of  First  or  Final  Cause, 

But  walked  with  God'in  love  and  fear. 

And  always  felt  that  He  was  near 
By  instinct  of  a  spirit  true ; 

And  she  had  peace  and  strength,  in  lien 
Of  that  unrest  and  trouble  here 
Which  break,  like  the  billows,  on  me  and  you." 

The  sister  is  by  no  means  self-deceived  as  to  her  brother’s 
prospects.  She  has  formed  a  very  just  estimate  of  his 
character.  The  analysis  she  presents  of  it  is  marked  by 
great  candor  and  acuteness,  ^e  sees  that  his  very  virtues 
may  become  snares,  and  acknowledges  that  — 

“  He  has  more  sympathy. 

Perchance,  with  truth  and  beauty  than 
The  power  creative :  be  would  be 
A  stronger  if  a  narrower  man ; " 

—  in  short,  that  his  work  runs  the  risk  of  being  merely 
graceful  and  smooth,  and  that  he  wants  what  Burns  calls 
the  stalk  of  carle  hemp  in  man,”  —  a  resolute  firmness. 
While  she  remains  at  home,  to  love  and  wed  Prof.  Kunst, 
the  editor  of  this  volume,  Thorold  becomes  a  species  of 
lion  among  certain  coteries  of  the  metropolis,  and  is  fasci¬ 
nated  by  Bose  Dewhurst,  — 

“  No  more  a  graceful  girl, 

But,  in  the  glory  of  her  womanho^. 

Stately  and  haughty.  One  who  might  have  been 
A  noble  woman  in  a  nobler  world ; 

But  now  was  only  woman  of  her  world. 

With  just  enough  of  better  thought  to  know 
It  was  not  noble,  and  despise  it  all ; 

And  most  herself,  for  making  it  her  all.” 

Her  mother,  La^  Anne  Dewhurst,  is  pictured  with  a  piti¬ 
less  asperity.  There  is  a  degree  of  achamement  in  the 
portraiture  strongly  suggestive  of  personal  suffering  on  the 
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author’s  part  from  females  of  this  type,  —  the  “  worldly- 
holy,”  exacting.  Evangelical,  Apocalyptic,  great  alike  upon 
Armageddon  and  eternal  punishment.  Of  course,  she  is 
greatly  incensed  with  her  daughter  for  dreaming  that  she 
would  be  allowed  to  mate  a  “  puling  boy  with  a  Scotch 
brogue  and  hungry  look ;  ”  and  tnus  remonstrates :  — 

“  Oh,  yes,  yon  love  him  1  that’s  of  course : 

It’s  your  fifth  season ;  isn’t  it,  dear  1 
But,  really,  you  are  little  worse ; 

And  I  am  sure  you  loved  last  year 
Sir  Wilfi^,  with  bis  rent-roll  clear. 

A  person  at  St.  John’s  Wood  I  Shame  I 
No  proper  girl  should  ever  name 
A  person  there  or  person  here  ; 

And,  no  doubt,  she  is  the  one  to  blame. 

"  All  men  are  dreadful  wicked.  Sad 
It  is  to  say  it ;  but  it’s  true : 

You  hardly  would  believe  how  bad ; 

So  bad,  that  it  would  never  do 
If  girls  before  their  marriage  knew. 

And  if  you  will  be  prude  and  nice. 

And  will  go  poking  into  vice. 

And  shying  when  it  comes  it  view, 

You  will  never  be  married  at  any  price,” 

Rose  gets  no  better  comfort  from  the  Baronet,  her  father, 
—  a  feeble,  fussy  person,  addicted  to  pottering  over  scien¬ 
tific  problems,  as  a  refuse  from  the  torture  and  tyranny  of 
his  wife,  yet  with  a  strain  of  real  nobleness  and  affection 
in  him.  He  is  very  frank  with  his  daughter,  when  put  to 
it:  — 

“  That  is  the  curse  upon  us,  Rose : 

We  cannot  dare  a  noble  fate. 

And  yet  our  hearts  find  no  repose 
In  all  our  empty  show  and  state. 

We  can  be  neither  small  nor  great ; 

With  strong  desire  and  feeble  power 
We  hanker  through  our  weary  hour, 

Like  fiowers  that  try  to  blossom  late. 

In  a  sickly  struggle  with  frost  and  shower. 

”  Our  race  is  run  :  the  Norman  knight 
Is  distanced  by  the  engineer  j 
The  cotton-spinner  beats  us  quite. 

When  all  the  battle  is  to  clear 
A  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year : 

That  is  the  glory  of  our  age. 

Six  figures  on  the  ledger’s  page,  — 

And  no  bad  glory  either,  dear. 

As  glory  goes  among  saint  and  sage.” 

So  the  poor  girl,  not  without  remorse  and  conflict  of  heart, 
ives  her  lover  up ;  and  he,  afler  a  feverish  effort  to  live 
own  his  disappointment  by  action,  returns  home  to  die; 
all  his  brilliant  prospects  wrecked,  and  his  soaring  aspira¬ 
tions  unfulfilled.  But  within  himself  there  has  been  a 
change : — 

" My  old  doubts?  —  Well,  they  no  more  fret. 

Nor  chafe  and  foam  o’er  sunken  rocks. 

I  don’t  know  that  my  faith  is  yet 
Quite  regular  and  orthodox  ; 

I  have  not  keys  for  all  the  locks. 

And  may  not  pick  them.  Truth  will  bear 
Neither  rude  handling  nor  unfair 
Evasion  of  its  wards,  and  monks 
Whoever  would  falsely  enter  there. 

But  all  through  life  I  see  a  Cross, 

Where  sons  of  God  yield  up  their  breath : 

There  is  no  gain  except  by  loss. 

There  b  no  life  except  by  death. 

There  b  no  vbion  but  by  Faith, 

Nor  glory  but  by  bearing  shame, 

Nor  justice  but  by  taking  blame ; 

And  that  Eternal  passion  saith, 

‘  Be  emptied  of  glory  and  right  and  name.’  ’’ 

We  have  said  more  than  enough  to  show  the  scope  of  tM 
poem,  though  our  extracts  do  not  sufficiently  illustrate  its 
varied  power.  It  has  genome  thought,  creative  imagins- 
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tion,  and  lyrical  sweetness  ;  though  sometimes  the  thought 
is  only  surface-deep,  the  imagination  is  wanting  in  vivid 
cotapleteness,  and  the  reader  stumbles  over  careless  and 
clumsy  lines.  Sometimes  also  the  meaning  is  obscure,  as  in 
this  stanza :  — 

“  Oh  davs  of  Faith !  when  earth  appeared 
A  :6ethcl  sure,  an  house  of  God, 

And  in  the  dream  his  voice  was  heard. 

And  sorrow  was  his  chastening  rod ; 

And  stony  pillow  and  grassy  ^ 

Seemed,  lying  on  the  Father’s  breast.” 

What  the  last  two  lines  mean  we  cannot  divine. 


BEETLES. 

That  class  of  insects  which  naturalists  term  Coleoptera, 
and  in  common  parlance  are  known  the  name  of  b^tles, 
seem  to  have  been  studied  with  more  interest  and  care  than 
most  otlier  entomological  species  spread  over  the  globe. 
The  ancients  knew  them  under  the  name  of  scarabmi ;  and 
almost  all  offer  to  the  eye  the  bright  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
and  the  beautiful  metallic  effects  which  have  from  the 
earliest  time  attracted  the  attention  of  men.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from  other  insects,  owin" 
to  their  wings,  which  are  four  in  number.  The  under  ones 
are  slender,  marked  with  ramified  nervures,  folding  and 
unfolding  with  remarkable  facility  when  the  insect  takes  its 
flight,  or  settles  on  any  object.  'The  upper  wings  are  of  a 
hard  texture,  and  form  sheaths  for  the  others;  they  are 
termed  “elytra,”  and  open  at  right  angles  to  the  body 
when  flying,  never  beating  or  vibrating.  Every  year 
brinp  out  a  new  book  on  this  exhaustless  subject.  The 
beetles  of  France  have  not  yet  been  described  in  full, 
though  M.  Mulsant  of  Lyons  has  been  at  work  upon  them 
for  twenty-five  years.  Their  name  is  legion,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  varieties 
have  been  marked  in  different  collections. 

The  individual  species  of  scarabaei  may  be  divided  into 
Kven  principal  classes;  of  which  the  first,  that  of  the 
CetoniidsB,  comprehends  a  series  of  beautiful  insects,  which 
feed  on  the  juices  of  flowers.  The  golden  beetle  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  :  the  country  people  call  it  the  king  of 
the  beetles.  It  is  of  a  golden  green,  with  white  spots; 
when  it  flies  in  the  sun,  scarcely  raisins  the  elytra,  its 
whole  bo<ly  sparkles  like  polished  metal.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  it  lives  in  gardens,  always  choosing  the  most 
hriliantly  colored  flowers  on  which  to  rest ;  it  penetrates 
to  the  heart  of  the  roses  and  pmonies,  or  settles  on  the 
pauls  of  the  honeysuckle,  which  it  eats,  sucking  the  hon¬ 
eyed  liquid.  It  is  perfectly  inoffensive,  does  no  harm  to 
vegetation,  and  has  not  the  unpleasant  smell  which  belongs 
to  many  of  the  tribe.  The  females  lay  their  eggs  at  the 
foot  of  trees  among  decayed  wood,  or  even  in  the  nests  of 
ants.  Here  the  young  larvae  find  their  nourishment  in 
woody  morsels  for  three  years,  and  then  construct  their 
cocoons,  from  which,  in  due  time,  the  beetle  emerges.  One 
beautiful  kind,  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  so  much 
admired  by  the  ladies  that  they  are  kept  as  pets  in  small 
bamboo  cages.  The  Brazilian  species  are  of  an  immense 
lize,  and  may  be  seen  resting  under  the  leaves  of  the  maize 
^antations,  or  flying  round  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees, 
mse,  again,  are  surpassed  in  size  by  the  Goliath,  which 
is  peculiar  to  tropical  Africa.  Collectors  have  been  so 
anxious  for  specimens,  and  found  them  so  difficult  to 
obtain,  that  as  much  as  fifty  pounds  has  been  given  for  one 
of  these  insects,  which  are  the  common  food  of  the  natives, 
when  roasted. 

The  sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyptians  belongs  to  the 
Coprinte ;  its  singular  instincts  had,  without  doubt,  much 
astonished  them,  for  it  is  found  on  the  most  ancient  monu¬ 
ments  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  depicted  on  amulets, 
placed  in  sarcophagi,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  venera¬ 
tion  by  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  were 
an  agricultural  people,  and  valued  these  great  black  insects 
fiv  their  habit  of  clearing  away  noxious  substances.  An 


oily  substance  which  they  secrete  keeps  their  skins  bright 
and  glossy,  so  that  none  of  the  dirty  matter  among  which 
they  live  can  adhere  to  them.  The  fore-feet  are  armed 
with  spines;  whilst  the  hind  ones  are  much  longer,  and 
suited  for  the  work  they  have  to  perform.  The  care  which 
the  female  takes  for  tne  preservation  of  its  eggs  and  the 
development  of  its  larvae  is  very  curious.  Instead  of 
simply  hiding  them,  like  other  beetles,  in  a  lump  of  mud  or 
some  little  cavity,  where  the  egg  is  laid,  she  surrounds  it 
with  manure,  and,  rolls  it  up  into  a  little  ball  with  her  hind¬ 
legs  ;  soon  it  is  a  solid,  well-kneaded  mass,  with  the  egg  in 
the  centre.  Already  a  choice  has  been  made  of  a  suitable 
place  where  the  larvm,  when  hatched,  can  find  a  living. 
Towards  this  point,  she  sets  out,  rolling  the  ball  before 
her:  meeting  with  some  obstacle,  or  a  rough  piece  oi 
ground,  she  places  the  lump  on  her  broad  he^,  and  thus 
carries  it  over.  But  should  it  prove  insurmountable,  she 
flies  off  to  seek  other  aid,  and  soon  returns  with  five  or  six 
others,  who  assist  her  by  pushing  on  all  sides,  and  thus 
carry  the  precious  burden  to  its  destination.  Then  the 
hole  must  be  dug  in  which  to  deposit  it,  —  the  fore-legs 
now  come  into  play,  being  especially  formed  for  spades,  — 
and  when  it  is  deep  enou;^,  the  ball  is  rolled  in,  tne  hind¬ 
legs  brush  down  the  earth,  and  every  trace  of  the  hole  dis¬ 
appears  under  the  parent’s  indefatigable  labor. 

Among  the  class  of  the  Melolonthidse,  the  common  cock¬ 
chafer  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  whole,  and  a 
very  redoubtable  enemy  it  can  prove  itself  to  be.  In  some 
years  it  appears  during  the  month  of  April  in  prodigious 
numbers :  its  life  lasts  until  June ;  and  during  all  this  time 
it  is  preying  on  the  leaves  of  various  trees,  —  the  maple, 
poplar,  birch,  beech,  and  oak.  But  it  shows  a  marked 
preference  for  the  elm,  so  that  in  France  the  peasants  call 
the  flowering  and  fruit  buds  cockchafer’s  bread.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  whole  forests  on  the  Continent  entirely 
bare  of  leaves  in  the  spring  months,  having  been  eaten  up 
by  these  insects.  But  this  is  a  slight  evil,  compared  with 
what  they  have  already  effected  underground,  hy  living  on 
the  roots  of  cereals.  The  various  metamorphoses  of  the 
insect  in  its  underground  life  last  for  three  years,  during 
all  which  time  it  displays  a  wonderful  voracity.  "When  the 
females  are  ready  to  lay  their  eggs,  they  choose  a  light, 
well-cultivated  soil,  and,  burying  themselves  in  it,  perform 
their  task.  There  are  generally  about  forty  young  ones, 
which  burst  the  shell  in  thirty  days.  Nature  has  armed 
them  with  powerful  mandibles  and  a  forked  tooth,  so  that 
they  set  to  work  at  once :  should  the  temperature  of  the 
seasons  be  mild,  they  may  pass  through  the  change  into 
beetles  during  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  in  which 
case  they  hide  in  some  hole  during  winter,  consuming  the 
fat  they  have  accumulated  in  their  tissues,  and  issue  forth 
in  spring. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  maggots  are  never  found 
but  in  cultivated  soil ;  thus  they  were  almost  unknown  in 
ancient  days,  when  agriculture  was  in  its  primitive  condi¬ 
tion.  Now  that  every  appliance  is  used  to  render  the  ground 
light  and  fruitful,  the  larva  can  push  their  way  through ; 
and  after  a  warm  day,  when  they  have  been  tempted  nearer 
the  surface,  whole  fields,  covered  with  green  shoots,  are  at 
once  changed  into  dried-up  withered  leaves  and  stems.  The 
roots  of  the  vegetables,  grain,  or  colza,  have  been  eaten,  and 
soon  perish  by  the  same  means.  For  this  reason,  the  habits 
of  this  kind  of  beetle  have  been  made  a  peculiar  study  on 
the  Continent,  especially  where  their  ravages  are  so  much 
dreaded.  M.  Jules  Beiset  has  elucidated  many  obscure  and 
important  points  in  the  life  of  the  larva  underground ;  by 
the  help  of  thermometers,  he  has  ascertained  the  different 
depths  at  which  they  may  be  found,  as  they  rise  nearer  the 
surface  when  the  heat  is  greater.  It  was  always  supposed 
that  frost  would  destroy  them ;  but  this  proves  to  be  a  fallar 
cious  hope,  as  they  bury  themselves  deeper,  and  can  bear 
a  very  strong  and  lasting  frost,  which  completely  hardens 
the  surface.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  be  endowed  with  a  sin¬ 
gular  amount  of  foresight ;  for  when  they  leave  the  upper 
ground,  they  do  so  before  the  thermometer  gives  the  indi¬ 
cation  of  colder  weather.  About  October  they  descend,  and 
rise  again  in  February,  during  all  which  months  they  are 
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deprived  of  food  ;  for  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  so  deeply, 
and  hnnger,  as  well  as  a  softening  of  tne  temperature,  will 
have  its  effect  on  their  movements. 


;  penetr 
tne  ten 


It  is  about  thirty  years  since  the  best  way  of  destroying 
these  troublesome  insects  was  first  discussed.  Many  per- 
Bdns  laughed  at  the  idea  as  unimportant ;  but,  by  degrees,  the 
damage  they  have  done  in  France  has  opened  the  eyes  of 
agriculturists,  and  they  have  willingly  entered  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  scientific  observation  has  opened  up.  AV'hen  the 
ground  is  in  course  of  preparation  for  receiving  the  seed,  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October,  almost  all  the  larvae 
are  near  the  surface ;  taking  care  not  to  plough  the  ground 
too  deeply,  they  will,  in  most  cases,  be  turned  up,  and  the 
harrow,  energetically  used,  will  destroy  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  ;  if,  however,  the  plough  is  too  deep,  they  will  only  be 
buried.  In  the  spring,  on  those  lands  where  root-crops  are 
to  be  grown,  additional  care  is  required  to  determine  exivctly 
at  what  distance  from  the  surface  they  will  be  met  with. 
Should  they  be  too  deep,  the  intelligent  laborer  will  put  off 
his  preparation  for  a  few  weeks;  without  this  precaution, 
the  maggots,  undisturbed  by  the  ploughshare,  and  stimulat¬ 
ed  by  a  rise  in  the  temperature,  would  ravage  the  young 
plants,  intrusted  too  soon  to  the  ground  ;  and  it  is  well  to  de¬ 
ter  the  sowing  until  April.  It  is  often  advisable  to  work 
the  ^und  at  two  different  depths ;  and  a  woman  or  two 
children,  following,  will  soon  pick  up  the  insects  which 
come  to  the  surface.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  but  in 
France  from  five  to  ten  thousand  have  been  collected  in  a 
day,  by  this  means.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  every  beet¬ 
root  in  a  field  will  be  attacked  by  two  or  three  insects ; 
there  are  fields  which  are  literally  infested :  on  one  farm  a 
hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  were  destroyed,  at  a 
cost  of  five  shillings  an  acre,  which  was  cheaply  purchased, 
since  the  harvest  of  colza  was  magnificent ;  and  the  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers  lost  theirs  entirely,  from  the  want  of  taking 
these  prec.autions. 

When  the  adult  beetle  has  taken  its  flight,  it  is  quite  as 
necessary  to  continue  the  pursuit.  Its  way  of  life  makes 
this  comparatively  easy.  Beetles  enjoy  but  three  or  four 
hours’  activity  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  —  a  little  after 
the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  then  that  their  heavy 
droning  sound  may  te  he  ard,  as  they  traverse  the  air  with 
their  irregular,  awkward  flight,  hitting  against  any  obstacle 
that  may  come  in  their  way.  Tlie  remainder  of  their  time 
is  passed  in  drowsiness ;  settling  on  the  under  side  of  leaves, 
they  are  so  motionless  and  inert  that  the  least  shake  suffices 
to  detach  them  and  roll  them  on  the  ground.  Old  men, 
women,  and  children,  make  battues  upon  them  just  before 
the  dawn,  when  the  dew  has  not  evaporated,  and  collect 
immense  numbers  by  shaking  the  branches  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Government  offered  prizes  of  ten  or  twenty  francs 
for  a  hundred  kilogrammes :  this  was  found  far  too  high  a 
reward ;  the  funds  were  soon  absorbed,  and,  though  a  less 
price  was  offered,  there  were  still  plenty  of  hunters. 

Private  individuals  have  also  assisted.  There  is  a  large 
sugar-manufactory  which  uses,  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year,  two  hundred  thousand  kilogrammes  of  beet-root  a 
day.,  It  l)ecame  difficult  to  procure  this  sup])ly  from  the 
Oeighborhooil,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  larvae. 
The  head  of  the  concern  offered  twenty  francs  for  every 
hundred  kilogrammes  of  insects  that  were  brought.  Soon 
sacks  fhll  of  them  arrived  ;  a  caldron  kept  at  boiling  heat 
received  their  contents  as  they  came,  and  a  few  instants 
sufficed  to  kill  them,  after  which  they  were  used  as  manure 
for  the  very  fields  they  would  have  destroyed.  In  one  sea¬ 
son  alone,  twenty-eight  millions  of  beetles  were  thus  de¬ 
stroyed,  which  may  he  held  to  represent  five  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  larvas,  which  would  have  preyed  on  the 
next  two  crops  of  l>eet-root.  As  it  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  every  one  to  procure  hot  water  in  such  quantities,  other 
methods  have  been  tried,  such  as  crushing  them  between 
millstones,  or  throwing  them  into  a  ditch  and  covering  them 
with  quicklime.  Neither  has  been  approved ;  when  the 
sacks  were  opened,  the  beetles,  excited  by  the  movement 
and  the  heat,  flew  away  in  great  numbers,  or  the  process  of 
killing  was  too  slow.  It  was  then  proposed  by  M.  Reiset 
to  use  naphthaline,  extracted  from  gas-tar,  which  is  a  sol- 
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id  crystalline  substance,  having  a  very  powerful  odor,  and 
emitting  vajior  at  an  ordinary  tennierature  which  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  jwison  to  insects.  Shut  up  in  a  bamd  with  this,  the 
beetles  soon  die.  lie  also  tried  it  as  a  preventive  means  to 
frighten  from  the  fields  tlie  females,  who  were  seeking  a 
place  in  which  tO  deposit  their  eggs ;  he  mixed  it  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  dry  sand,  and  spread  it  over  the  ground. 

The  ex[)eriment  has  not  succeeded  very  well :  it  does  not 
prevent  the  evil,  but  only  drives  it  to  another  place.  Turned 
out  of  one  field  by  the  poison,  tlie  females  fly  to  a  more 
propitious  spot  for  the  tlevelopment  of  their  s|)ecies.  \ 

Another  ingenious  method  has  lieen  pro|)Osed,  which 
seems  to  reach  the  evil  at  its  source,  espeeially  in  those 
countries  where  ploughed  land  alternates  with  forests.  It 
is  founded  on  the  observation  that  the  adult  cockchafer 
chooses  more  especially  places  that  are  planted  with  trees, 
so  that  cultivated  earth  in  the  neighlxirhood  of  jilantations 
is  always  preferred  as  the  place  where  she  would  lay  her  ' 
eggs.  M.  Robert  proposes  to  plough  and  manure  carefully  j 

a  strip  of  ground,  a  few  yards  in  width,  all  round  these  fo>  : 

ests,  believing  that  the  females  would  crowil  together  there. 
Tlius  all  the  larvae  of  the  country  would  be  accumulated  in 
one  spot,  where  they  might  be  more  easily  destroyed,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  is  found  by  observation  that  for  the  first  five  or 
six  months  the  young  ones  are  always  living  in  a  family  s 
circle.  In  later  life  they  disperse,  not  finding  sufficient 
food,  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  reach  them. 

Under  the  three  forms  which  these  insects  pjiss  through 
in  their  successive  metamorphoses,  they  contain  substances 
analogous  to  those  which  form  the  tissues,  and  esjx'cially 
the  newest  growth,  of  vegetables.  They  are  particularly  j 
rich  in  .azote,  which  is  classed  among  the  most  valuable  of  j 
manures  :  in  this  respect,  it  has  been  calculated  that  they 
contain  four  times  more  than  ordinary  tillage,  and  the 
drieil  ones  are  quite  e<jual  to  guano  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view.  S[)eculators  also  have  turned  their  attention  to 
making  money  by  extracting  oil  from  these  insects,  which 
was  believed  to  possess  extraordinary  virtues;  but  much 
money  was  lost  in  the  process,  and,  though  the  oil  was  ob¬ 
tained,  the  expense  of  manufacturing  swallowed  up  the 
profits.  It  is  not  man  alone  that  wages  war  against  these  ! 
insects.  Many  of  the  feathered  tribe  are  incessantly  prey¬ 
ing  on  them;  rooks,  jays,  inagiiies,  and  partridges,  with  1 
many  of  the  songsters,  —  nightingales,  red-throats,  and 
swallows, —  arc  their  destroyers,  and  the  mole  eats  them  in 
all  their  stages. 

Turning  to  another  class;  the  Sexton  beetles  are  well 
known  throughout  Europe,  and  are  so  called  from  their  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  bodies  of  any  animal  they  can  find.  Should  a  i 
dead  mouse  or  mole  be  left  in  a  field,  they  collect  in  large 
numhers  around  it;  and  as  their  intention  is  to  lay  their  ] 
eggs  in  it,  and  so  provide  suitable  food  for  the  larva;,  they 
proceetl  to  bury  it,  that  it  may  not  dry  up  or  be  eaten  by 
other  animals.  Hollowing  tlie  ground  beneath,  and  throw-  j 
ing  out  the  earth,  the  animal  gradually  sinks  down,  and  is  - 
covered  with  the  surrounding  soil.  About  twenty-four 
hours  suffice  to  conceal  a  mouse.  The  eggs  are  sj)eedi'y  i 

haiil,  and  the  larva  feed  upon  the  putrid  flesh  until  tlicy  are  ■ 

full  grown,  when  they  descend  into  the  earth  for  three  or  ; 

four  feet,  and  undergo  their  metamorphoses.  Tliere  is  a  ■ 

very  curious  tribe  found  in  Brazil,  the  bisly  being  im-  j 

men.sely  distended,  and  lying  on  the  top  of  the  back.  They 
are  generally  found  in  the  nests  of  the  white  ants,  and  do 
not  lay  eggs,  but  produce  living  larv®.  The  Bombiu-dier  | 
beetles  derive  their  name  from  the  apparatus  of  defence  | 
with  which  they  are  provided.  Tlieir  iiabit  is  to  hide  un¬ 
der  stones  in  large  numbers,  and  when  the  stones  are  dis-  j 
turbed,  they  eject  a  quantity  of  vaporous  fluid  with  a  loud  | 
noise :  it  is  pungent,  acrid,  and  volatile,  becoming  a  bluish  j 
vajior  when  mixed  with  the  air.  Chemical  tests  prove  it 
to  be  a  strong  acid,  which  will  produce  a  sense  of  burning  ' 
on  the  skin.  | 

It  is  to  the  family  of  beetles  that  the  Cantharldes  belong,  i 

which  have  been  used  by  the  medical  profession  from  the  j 

days  of  Hippocrates  and  Aretaus.  Not  unlike  them  in 
pearance  are  the  pretty  glow-worms,  which  light  up  the 
grassy  banks  of  our  southern  hedgerows  during  the  sum- 
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mer  nights.  It  is  the  female  only  that  possesses  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  li"ht,  which  it  can  withdraw  at  pleasure ;  and 
It  is  not  furnished  with  wings,  so  that  its  appearance  is 
more  like  that  of  a  larva  than  a  beetle.  Some  species  find 
their  home  in  timber  or  planks,  instead  of  the  ground. 
Every  one  knows  the  small  holes  which  are  to  ife  seen 
drilled  through  the  womlen  floors  of  old  houses  :  these  are 
niS'le  when  the  larv®  change  into  beetles ;  and  as  they  are 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  they  discover  their  whereabouts 
to  their  companions  by  striking  their  mandibles  against  the 
iroo<l.  From  this  simple  noise  has  arisen  the  superstitious 
dread  of  invali<ls  and  nurses,  who,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
hear  the  death-watch,  and  consider  it  as  a  summons  to  an¬ 
other  world.  Elm-trees  suffer  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  a 
beetle  of  this  class,  whole  forests  being  sometimes  laid  low 
ander  its  insidious  labors.  The  female  m.akes  a  gallery 
beneath  the  bark,  and,  boring  side-alleys,  lays  an  egg  in 
each :  when  hatched,  the  young  ones  eat  away  in  regular 
directions  until  the  whole  tree  is  pierced.  In  tropical  coen¬ 
tries,  the  larvte  are  of  a  much  larser  size,  and  their  ravages 
are  more  serious.  Tlie  Titan,  which  is  found  in  Guiana, 
revels  in  the  undergrowth  of  that  hot,  damp  district,  where 
vegetation  is  exuberant;  and  the  mimosa  trees  in  the  West 
Indies  have  their  young  shoots  destroyed  by  a  Lamia.  JI. 
Houllet,  who  once  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rio  Janei¬ 
ro,  heard  the  sound  of  falling  branches  of  trees  belonging 
to  the  Acacia  every  night.  On  examination,  he  found  they 
were  sawn  all  round,  but  the  pith  was  left  untouched,  so 
that  they  broke  from  their  own  weight  when  the  wind  blew 
upon  them.  It  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  mischief  of 
the  slaves ;  but  on  cutting  into  the  branch,  the  larv®  of  the 
Oncideres  were  found,  and  the  beetle  had,  no  doubt,  cut 
round  with  its  powerful  jaws,  to  prevent  the  sap  flowing  in, 
which  would  interfere  with  the  growth  of  its  young. 

In  such  a  numerous  familv,  only  the  most  curious  exam¬ 
ples  have  been  selected;  Lut  we  may  just  mention  the 
Lady-birds  as  belonging  to  it,  as  they  .arc  such  favorites 
with  little  chihlren.  Tliese  pretty  insects  are  common  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  an<l  .arc  very  valuable  in  checking 
the  swarms  of  ins(‘cts  which  infest  roses  and  other  plants. 
It  is  not  in  the  a«lult  state  that  they  eat  much ;  but  the  gray 
larvae  may  be  seen  creeping  up  the  stems,  and  swallowing 
the  lice  in  regular  order.  During  the  last  few  years,  im¬ 
mense  numbers  have  appeared  in  the  south  of  England,  and 
have  been  described  as  extending  in  dense  masses  for  miles. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  l)e  Siiid  tliat  the  uses  and  in.stincts  of 
beetles  are  most  wonderful.  Plants  grow  too  fast,  and  the 
larva  settle  on  them ;  with  wonderful  apfietite,  Uiey  eat  in¬ 
cessantly,  and  make  haste  to  reach  their  full  size.  They 
fertilize  the  soil,  by  scattering  decomposing  matters,  and 
thus  prevent  them  from  vitiating  the  air;  whilst  their  gor¬ 
geous  colors  compete  with  those  of  the  floral  world,  and 
add  to  the  charms  which  nature  offers  to  the  observer. 
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The  farm-laborers’  strike  in  the  Midland  counties  has 
been  followed  by  another  strike,  of  a  still  more  unexpected 
chwacter,  among  a  very  different  class.  It  appears  that  a 
union  is  now  being  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  servants  of  Dundee,  and  the  movement  is  expected  to 
extend  to  other  towns  in  Scotland,  and  to  work  its  way 

Sadually  southwards.  London  housekeepers  have  now 
ir  notice  that  the  domestic  cyclone  is  travelling  towards 
them;  and  they  have  time  before  it  arrives  to  consider  how 
they  should  meet  it,  and  to  lay  their  plans  accordingly. 
Why  Dundee  should  have  been  vi.sited  before  other  towns, 
is  a  question  on  which  we  are  unable  to  throw  any  light. 
The  complaints  which  have  been  put  forward  do  not  show 
that  servants  have  any  special  grievances  in  that  quarter ; 
but  of  course,  as  Dundee  is  an  industrial  town,  it  h:is  plenty 
of  work  of  all  kinds  for  women,  and  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  the  greater  freedom  wliich  is  enjoyed  by  those  who 
•«  employed  in  manufactories  and  warehouses  should  ex- 
ate  the  envy  of  their  sisters  in  domestic  service,  and 
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should,  perhaps,  blind  the  latter  to  the  advantages  of  their 
own  position.  Last  week  a  meeting  of  domestic  servants 
was  held  in  one  of  the  hotels  of  Dundee.  Tliere  is  said  to 
have  been  a  large  gathering,  and  the  room  was  quite  full. 
Many  letters  were  read,  expressing  regret  that  the  writers 
could  not  be  present ;  the  reason  which  most  of  them  gave 
being,  that  tneir  mistresses  had  assured  them  that  they 
would  ruin  their  characters  if  they  attended  such  a  meet¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  movement  has  been  got 
up  exclusively  by  women,  or  whether  they  are  indebted  to 
the  other  sex  for  any  assistance ;  but  the  meeting  was  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  couple  of  girls,  who  set  forth  the  grievances 
of  their  class  at  some  length.  They  argued  that  domestic 
servants  were  entitled  to  a  half-holiday  weekly,  and  to  a 
whole  Sunday  once  a  fortnight.  Tliey  were  disposed  to 
take  an  intensely  Lcvitical  view  of  the  duty  of  abstaining 
from  labor  on  the  siibbath.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  Scotch  were  remark.able  for  their  strict  observance  of 
that  day ;  but  from  the  speeches  at  this  meeting  we  gather, 
that,  in  Dundee  at  least,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
feasting  on  the  sabbath.  One  of  the  principal  complaints 
was,  that  on  Sunday  there  was  usually  more  cooking  than 
on  any  other  day,  and  consequently  the  servants  h.ad  more 
work  to  do,  and  less  time  to  themselves,  than  during  the 
rest  of  the  week.  This  they  protest  against.  Another 
proposition  is,  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  from  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night ;  but  there  is,  of 
course,  an  obvious  difficulty  in  fixing  a  hard  and  fast  line 
for  dismissing  the  servants  to  bed  in  a  priv.ate  house. 
Tlieir  work  is  not  continuous,  and  during  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  they  have  only  to  be  within  call  in  case 
they  are  wanted.  After  these  speeches  there  was  an  ani¬ 
mated  discussion,  which  seems  to  have  turned  chiefly  on 
the  restrictions  which  are  placed  on  the  manner  in  which 
servants  adorn  themselves.  It  was  contended,  that,  “  if 
they  were  compelled  to  wear  what  was  generally  known  as 
a  ‘  flag,'  it  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  mistrt^ss.”  We 
suppose  that  this  alludes  to  the  servants’  cap,  which  is  held 
to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  uniform  of  tbe  class. 
The  “  flag  ”  is  resented,  as  a  badge  of  slavery,  and  it  was 
strongly  urged  that  it  should  be  cast  aside :  as  a  compro¬ 
mise,  it  was  projKVsed  that  it  shouM,  at  least,  l)e  provided 
and  paid  for  by  the  mistress,  and  that  it  was  quite  enough 
for  the  servant  to  condescend  to  wear  it  when  presented  to 
her  as  a  free  gift.  Protests  were  also  raised  against  any 
interference  with  the  style  of  dress,  jeweller}’,  or  the  way 
of  dressing  the  hair;  on  all  these  points  the  servants 
claimed  absolute  freedom  to  please  their  own  tastes,  and  to 
wear  any  ornaments  which  they  had  honestly  come  by. 
As  mistresses  were  so  particular  in  regard  to  the  chiiracter 
of  servants,  it  was  suggested  tliat  servants  should  ret.aliate 
by  being  equally  curious  as  to  the  character  of  their  mis¬ 
tresses.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the  domestic  ser¬ 
vants  should  form  themselves  into  an  association,  for 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  character,  temper,  and 
general  behavior  of  those  who  offered  them  situations. 

In  New  York,  and  some  other  American  citijs,  where  the 
demand  for  “  helps  ”  considerably  exceeds  the  supplv,  it  is 
usual,  we  have  heanl,  for  the  mistresses  to  go  to  the  ser¬ 
vants  when  they  desire  to  engage  them,  instead  of  expect¬ 
ing  the  servants  to  come  to  them ;  and  it  is  the  mistress’s 
character  which  is  the  chief  subject  of  inquiry  and  criti¬ 
cism.  We  do  not  know  whether  a  mistress  is  obliged  to 
produce  a  character  from  her  last  “  help ;  ”  but  at  least,  she 
feels  it  necessary  to  describe  herself  and  family  in  the 
most  attractive  terms,  in  onler  to  persuaile  the  very  inde¬ 
pendent  young  person  with  whom  she  is  negotiating  to 
accept  a  home  under  her  roof.  Tlie  use  of  the  piano,  and 
the  privilege  of  giving  an  occasional  “  at  home  ”  for  the 
entertainment  of  her  friends,  are  also  sometimes  ^mo^  the 
conditions  for  which  a  servant  stipulates,  (.sic.)  Those 
sumptuary  laws  which  appear  to  be  the  especial  grievance 
of  domestic  servants  in  this  country,  are  unknown  in  the 
United  Statos,  where  the  “  helps  ”  are  at  liberty  to  patron¬ 
ize  their  mistress’s  milliner  if  they  choose,  and  to  flaunt  in 
all  the  grandeur  of  unstinted  flounces  and  unrestricted 
trimmings.  What  American  servants  are  now,  British  ser- 
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▼ants  will  be,  we  suppose,  before  long ;  for  the  same  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  have  led  to  the  development  of  the 
former  are  now  at  work  among  ourselves,  'nere  is  abun¬ 
dant  employment  of  all  kinds  for  women  outside  the  domes¬ 
tic  circle;  and  the  greater  freedom  which  is  enjoyed  by 
shop-girls,  machinists,  and  the  like,  is  valued  more  highly 
than  the  material  comforts  and  good  wages  of  domestic 
service.  It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  Dundee  meeting 
nothing  was  said  about  waves  being  too  low.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  the  speakers  were  limited  to  greater  freedom  of 
action  and  more  leisure :  what  appears  to  exasperate  them 
most  is,  that  they  can  afford  to  buy  fine  clothes  and  showy 
ornaments,  but  are  not  allowed  to  wear  them.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  in  London  servants  are  satisfied  with 
their  wages,  which  are  continually  rising ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  they  might  be  willing  to  purchase  the  freedom  of 
flounces  and  ^e  abolition  of  the  detested  cap  at  the  cost 
of  a  reduction  of  income.  We  do  not  know  what  may  be 
the  rule  in  Dundee ;  but  in  London  a  compromise  seems  to 
have  been  temporarily  agreed  upon,  that  toe  servants  shall 
wear  what  they  please  out  of  doors,  on  condition  that  they 
conform  to  the  prescribed  uniform  within  the  house.  A 
microscopic  “  flag,”  pinned  on  the  back  of  an  enormous 
chignon,  may,  perhaps,  be  accepted  by  helpless  housekeepers 
as  a  vindication  of  the  great  principle  of  domestic  disci- 

Eline ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  mistresses  will 
e  able  to  hold  their  ground  much  longer.  If  they  object 
to  their  maids  copying  their  bonnets  and  mantles,  they  will 
have  to  intrench  themselves  in  a  severe  simplicity  of  cos¬ 
tume,  and  Quaker  soberness  of  hues.  We  can  imagine  the 
feelings  of  envy  with  which  an  English  housekeeper  ob¬ 
serves  the  friendly  and  confidential  intimacy  which  is 
maintained  between  a  French  lady  and  her  bonne,  without 
any  derwation  on  the  one  hand  or  presumption  on  the 
other.  The  bonne  walks  with  her  basket  at  madame’s 
side,  not  behind  her;  freely  discusses  domestic  matters 
with  her  mistress,  and  regards  herself  as  entirely  one  of 
the  family.  It  is  said  that  the  bonne  is  fast  going  the  way 
of  the  grisette  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  she  is  the  product  of 
certain  social  conditions  which  are  undergoing  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  France,  as  elsewhere.  The  English  servant  of  fifty 
years  since  was  pretty  much  what  the  bonne  is  now ;  and 
in  country  towns  the  type  is  not  yet  extinct.  But  “  the 
old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  the  new,"  and  it  is 
hopeless  to  think  of  resuscitating  it. 

^e  fact  that  at  Dundee  the  servants  have  found  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  strike,  or  at  least  to  a 
threat  of  one,  would  seem  to  show  that  there  they  are  more 
under  the  control  of  their  employers  than  their  sisterhood 
in  the  South.  If  there  is  to  be  a  strike  on  this  question  in 
London,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  on  the  side  of  the  mistresses, 
rather  than  of  tne  maids.  At  present,  the  latter  are  in 
command  of  the  situation,  and  there  is  little  use  in  resist¬ 
ing  their  demands.  It  is  foolish  to  kick  against  the  pricks ; 
and  no  amount  of  lamentation  over  the  demoralization  of 
cooks  and  housemaids,  or  of  indignation  at  the  growing 
insolence  of  their  pretensions,  will  alter  the  conditions 
of  society  to  which  these  results  may  be  traced.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  infinitely  better  for  the  “  young  persons  ”  who 
are  bent  upon  being  barmaids  at  refreshment  counters,  or 
governesses,  or  assistants  in  a  “  light  business,”  that  they 
should  take  to  domestic  service ;  but,  as  they  do  not  choose 
to  think  so,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  best  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  look  the  difficulty  in  the  face,  and  consider  how 
it  can  be  met.  It  is  about  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be, 
that  matters  will  get  worse  rather  than  better ;  at  any  rate, 
for  a  time ;  and  the  question  must  be  becoming  a  very 
serious  one  for  a  vast  number  of  middle-class  families,  who, 
out  of  incomes  ranging  from  three  hundred  pounds  to 
one  thousand  pounds  a  year,  have  to  keep  two  or  three  sei^ 
vants,  besides  paying  heavy  washing-bills,  and  other  extras 
into  the  bargain,  and  who  occasionally  find  themselves  left 
without  any  servants  at  all.  The  obvious  and  only  remedy 
is  to  diminish  household  work  as  much  as  possible.  The 
absurd  fashion  of  piling  narrow  houses,  room  upon  room, 
high  up  into  the  lur,  will  have  to  give  place  to  a  style  of 
construction  in  which  the  rooms  snail  be  more  on  a  level, 
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and  the  stairs  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  in  the  “flats" 
of  Edinburgh  and  Paris.  If  speaking-tubes,  such  as  are 
now  used  in  all  places  of  business,  were  substituted  for 
bells,  servants  would  be  spared  many  a  needless  journey  to 
receive  orders,  which  could  thus,  without  trouble,  be  com¬ 
municated  to  them  in  the  kitchen,  and  executed  at  once. 
Lifts  are  complicated  things,  and  are  apt  to  get  out  of 
order,  but  they  might  occasionally  be  introduced  with 
advantage.  One  of  the  superstitions  of  the  British  build¬ 
er,  if  not  also  of  the  Britisn  householder,  is  the  amount  of 
stone  work  which  is  provided  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  hearth-stoned ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  re¬ 
sult  is  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  it  involves  constant  and 
troublesome  labor.  If  tiles  or  colored  bricks  were  used,  we 
might  have  a  highly  picturesoue  and  agreeable  combination 
of  colors,  and  the  whole  could  be  cleansed  in  a  few  seconds 
with  a  mop  and  a  bucket  of  water.  It  is  perhaps  too  much 
to  expect  that  builders  should  trouble  themselves  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  wants  and  convenience  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  dwellings  which  they  construct;  but  if  the 
inhabitants  would  only  show  themselves  alive  to  their  own 
interests,  the  builders  would  find  it  necessary  to  pay  more 
attention  to  these  matters.  Nothing  can  be  more  Wbar- 
ous  and  disgraceful,  for  example,  than  the  way  in  which 
windows  are  usually  cleaned  by  men,  and  still  more  com¬ 
monly  by  women,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Scarcely  a 
month  passes  in  which  there  are  not  one  or  two  accidents, 
and  usually  fatal  accidents,  on  tliis  account.  If  domestic 
servants  would  unite  in  a  strike  against  tliis  practice,  they 
would  deserve  support.  It  would  require  only  the  slightest 
mechanical  ingenuity  to  devise  a  form  of  window-frame 
which  should  move  on  a  swivel,  so  that  it  could  be  cleaned 
from  the  inside.  That  such  an  abuse  as  this  should  have 
been  tolerated  so  long,  and  that  it  should  still  be  quite  a 
rare  exception  to  find  a  dwelling-house  provideil  with  any 
means  of  escape,  even  from  one  house  to  the  next,  in  case 
of  fire,  would  seem  to  suggest  that  we  are  not  quite  such  a 
prac'tical,  common-sense,  or  even  humane  people,  as  we 
should  like  to  be  thought.  If  middle-class  people  want  to 
secure  greater  economy  and  comfort  in  domestic  service, 
their  only  chance,  we  fear,  is  to  do  with  as  little  of  it  as 
possible. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MILITARY 
ORGANIZATION. 

A  LECTURE,  BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  BATTLE  OF  DORK¬ 
ING.” 

It  is  superfluous  in  these  days,  before  a  select  and  educated 
audience,  to  defend  the  necessity  of  scientific  study  of  the 
profession  in  which  so  many  of  our  countrymen  are  inter¬ 
ested.  But  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  remind  those  who  still 
question  our  discussions  on  military  science,  of  the  doubts 
we  have  formerly  heard  expressed  by  men  of  experience  and 
judgment,  whether  officers  could,  as  a  class,  be  expected  to 
go  on  seeking  professional  improvement,  in  face  of  that  dis¬ 
couragement  and  abatement  of  public  interest  in  matters 
military,  which  the  trancmil  state  of  Europe  would  inevitar 
bly  produce.  It  is  not  tWee  years  since  such  misgivings 
were  publicly  uttered  in  the  ears  of  our  army.  AVhat  an 
age  have  we  since  lived  through  of  professional  teachings  I 
What  an  era  in  military  science,  aye,  and  in  the  world’s 
history  which  that  science  so  deeply  affects  I  Are  national 
passions  becoming  softened  ?  Are  princes  less  ambitious, 
and  republics  less  greedy,  than  they  were  of  old  ?  If  such 
be  the  case,  —  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  discern 
in  recent  events  any  proof  of  this  part  of  the  boasted  prog¬ 
ress  of  our  race,  —  the  amelioration  is  at  the  utmost  not  so 
great  as  to  justify  our  trusting  wholly  to  the  forbearance  of 
others,  or  to  the  memory  of  former  glories.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  learn  what  we  can  from  the  ei^rience  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  Woe  to  the  State  that  puts  off  the  study  of  milit^ 
reform  until  the  shock  of  battle  falls  on  its  own  borders  I 

If  we  review  the  late  war  carefully,  comparing  ite  events 
with  those  of  any  other  fixed  period  in  military  history,  it 
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u  bani  to  say  whether  the  Germans  display  their  advance 
Qore  strikingly  in  organization,  in  strategy,  or  in  tactics. 
The  French  may  also  afford  us  some  useful  lessons  of  im¬ 
provement  In  small  arms  they  were  plainly  in  advance 
of  their  adversaries.  In  the  introduction  of  the  Mitrailleur 
they  bad  taken  a  bold  step  on  which  no  other  nation  had 
Tentored.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  natural  and  proper  that 
we  should  look  to  the  victors  for  our  chief  instruction  in 
that  great  and  terrible  art  of  which  they  have  shown  such 
consummate  mastery. 

In  seeking  for  the  causes  of  their  success,  not  one  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  military  science  can  be  safely  neg¬ 
lected.  Without  a  high  organization,  the  North  Germans 
could  not  have  put  on  foot  the  gigantic  armies  which  they 
actually  brought  into  the  field.  Without  special  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  old  rules  of  strategy  to  new  circumstances,  they 
c^d  not  have  moved  these  forces  so  as  to  let  their  weight 
have  its  full  effect.  Without  tactical  skill,  they  would  inev¬ 
itably  have  failed  to  reap  fully  the  unexampled  successes 
which  their  superior  organization  and  better  strategy  had 
prepared.  For  it  is  an  absolute  mistake  to  suppose  that 
they,  on  every  occasion,  displayed  overwhelming  numbers 
in  action,  in  their  collision  with  the  Imperial  army  (no  one 
lupposes  they  did  in  their  later  contests  with  the  Republi¬ 
can  levies),  there  having  been  at  least  one  great  battle  of 
supreme  importance,  where  they  fought  against  a  preponder¬ 
ance  of  force  —  that  of  Mars-la-Tour ;  while  at  another, 
that  of  Forbach,  they  were  certainly  not  much,  if  at  all,  su¬ 
perior  in  strengtli  to  the  French  corps  they  there  defeated. 
\Ve  shall  now,  however,  speak  chiefly  of  their  organization. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that,  during  several  months  of  the 
last  year  spent  in  close  observation  of  tlieir  armies,  I  saw 
many  things  that  impressed  upon  me  the  readiness,  the 
completeness,  and  the  practical  nature  of  that  organization 
on  which  is  based  the  greatest  empire,  as  to  military 
strength,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  the  incident 
which  struck  my  imagination  most  was  a  visit,  partly  of 
ordinary  ceremony,  and  partly  in  search  of  information, 
made  to  a  certain  officer,  chief  of  stafl'  to  a  general  in  high 
command,  whose  name  I  do  not  repeat  here,  but  merely 
say  that  it  is  one  which  is  known  throughout  Europe  as 
that  of  a  veteran  iustly  distinguished  for  being  a  thorough 
soldier.  The  colonel  of  whom  I  speak  particularly,  I 
found  to  be  a  fine-looking  military  man,  of  pleasant  aspect 
and  open  manner,  skilled  in  the  theory  of  his  profession, 
and  apparently  not  the  less  acquainted  with  every  detail 
of  each  arm  over  which  he  had  to  watch,  so  far  as  my 
onestions,  which  were  answered  with  the  most  perfect 
nankness,  could  enable  me  to  judge.  He  was  responsible 
to  his  chief  for  all  the  daily  working  of  that  great  machine, 
an  army  corps  in  its  full  strength ;  and  this,  too,  quartered 
in  a  land  politically  hostile,  and  yet  not  governecl  by  mar¬ 
tial  law  —  a  position,  perhaps,  the  most  trying  which  a 
soldier  of  fine  qualities  can  be  placed  in.  His  duties 
would  oblige  him  to  communicate  officially,  not  only  with 
the  heads  of  departments  in  the  corps  itself,  but  with 
numerous  civil  functionaries,  some  of  French  origin,  others 
imported  from  Germany.  And  yet  he  could  find  time  to 
converse  leisurely  with  a  stranger  desirous  of  picking  up 
all  possible  information,  to  answer  specific  questions  clearly 
jmd  in  detail,  and  to  avoid  the  least  show  of  hurrying  his 
inquisitive  guest  away,  who  left  him,  therefore,  only  when 
pressed  by  his  own  natural  desire  not  to  trespass  unduly  on 
this  genuine  courtesy.  The  secret  of  this  ease  of  manner 
and  hospitable  bearing  was  revealed  in  that  which  struck 
his  visitor  so  forcibly,  —  the  moderate  nature  of  his  ordi¬ 
nary  day’s  work.  Three  letters  on  his  table  to  answer, 
Md  but  two  registers  to  look  over,  formed,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  visitor’s  book  in  the  passage  outside,  what  may  be 
called  the  whole  morning’s  stwk-in-trade  of  a  functionary 
whose  first  duty  it  was  to  think  for  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  instead  of  going  over  other  people’s  work  who  could 
be  trusted  to  do  it  for  themselves,  or  taking  their  duty 
^towether  out  of  the  hands  of  his  subordinates  to  perform 
It  himrelf  in  the  hurried  manner,  which  so  many  here  will 
recognize,  of  an  able  man  overwhelmed  with  the  multitude 
of  self-imposed  details.  Let  any  one  of  this  audience 


think  of  what  he  knows  of  our  chief  military  offices,  or 
of  those  of  France  (should  he  hap])en  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  working  of  the  military  machine  as  it  has  been 
managed  there  for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the  twice-re¬ 
vived  and  twice-destroyed  empire),  and  he  will  realize  for 
himself  one  main  cause  why  the  German  staff-officer  is  more 
able  to  act  with  the  full  powers  of  his  judgment  at  critical 
moments  than  his  compeer  in  other  services.  Realizing 
this,  he  may  naturally  wish  to  hear  more  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  decentralizing  principle  has  been  applied  in  the 
German  system,  to  strip  high  office  of  those  terrors  of  toil 
which  in  other  armies  oppress  it.  Now,  no  one,  I  think, 
will  assert  that  English  officials  are,  man  for  man,  inferior 
in  integritv,  diligence,  and  patriotism,  to  those  of  any  other 
nation.  The  key  to  such  superiority,  as  is  asserted  by  the 
Germans,  must  lie  in  their  organization,  of  which  it  will  be 
well  here  to  speak  a  little  in  detail. 

All  well-read  EngUshmen  know  something  of  the  great 
change  in  Prussian  military  institutions  which  occurred 
after  1859,  the  stimulus,  beyond  any  doubt,  being  those 
French  victories  in  Italy,  which  for  a  time  forced  Prussia 
and  Austria  to  consult  for  each  other’s  security  —  as  at  the 
famous  Tdplitz  interview  of  1860  —  against  the  menacing 
power  of  the  Second  Empire.  But  comparatively  few 
nave  heard  that  besides  tne  military  revolution  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  strengthening  of  the  regular  army  at  the 
expense  of  the  Landwehr,  and  thrusting  the  latter  altogeth¬ 
er  out  of  the  first  line,  a  change  hardly  less  important  was 
carried  out  in  the  system  of  mobilization.  True,  this  had 
already  long  since  been  conducted  by  corps,  a  corps  to 
every  province;  but  whereas  until  now  the  corps  on  its 
peace  looting  had  been  sent  into  the  field  to  be  made  up 
thereafter  to  complete  war  fitness,  from  the  depots  far  be¬ 
hind,  it  was  resolved  thenceforth  that  mobilization  should 
in  each  case  be  a  business  completely  and  wholly  carried 
out  locally  by  local  authority,  so  that  the  corps,  if  required, 
should  go  forth  from  its  province  a  perfect  machine,  and  its 
chief — handing  over  his  charge  thenceforward  to  a  deputy, 
who  would  be  responsible  for  all  the  further  supplies  which 
re-enforce  it  —  might  give  his  undivided  attention  to  his 
field  duties.  The  change  was  great,  and  its  effect  has  been 
greater  even  than  the  authors  had  hoped. 

Being  present  with  the  German  armies  in  1859,  and  a 
close  observer  of  their  proceedings,  I  was  struck  with  the 
confusion  and  irregularity  with  which  the  troops  arrived  at 
their  various  quarters  on  the  Rhine.  Of  course,  this  was 
more  noticeable  among  the  contingents  of  the  minor  States 
than  in  that  of  Prussia;  yet  it  was  everywhere  visible, 
even  to  the  eye  of  one  who  could  look  no  more  closely  than 
an  ordinary  traveller  was  allowed  to  do.  We  Englishmen, 
even  in  an  “  alarmist  ”  story,  could  hardly  have  been  in  a 
more  portentous  hurry  and  flutter  to  put  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  into  the  field.  And  the  reasons  of  this, 
which  I  did  not  then  fully  understand,  were  mainly  in  the 
crossing  of  orders  between  the  different  mobilized  corps 
and  the  various  provinces  fiom  which  they  were  severally 
hastening,  to  get  their  troops  equipped  and  re-enforced  to 
war  strength.  Solferino  came,  before  the  German  army 
was  ready,  or  its  masters  fully  determined  to  throw  its 
weight  into  the  field  against  the  victorious  French.  So 
the  Peace  of  Villafranca  was  signed  by  Napoleon  with 
Austria  alone,  and  the  inevitable  contest  which  Baron 
Stoffel  was  not  alone  in  foretelling,  was  postponed  for  ten 
years  more. 

But  the  lessons  of  1859  were  not  lost  on  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  his  counsellors ;  and  the  great  truth  was  fairly 
grasped,  and  became  part  of  their  military  creed,  that  a 
peace  army,  scattered  through  a  dozen  provinces,  can 
only  be  effectively  mobilized  without  difficulty,  and  used 
without  delay,  by  insisting  on  its  being  sent,  fully 
equipped,  into  the  field,  and  by  giving  its  provincial 
or  corps  commanders,  in  order  to  attain  this  object  at 
once,  the  largest  discretion  in  the  matter  of  organiza¬ 
tion  consistent  with  their  subordination  to  the  central 
authority.  This  principle  once  fairly  grasped,  each  chief 
of  a  corps  is  expected  to  be  ready  within  a  certain  time 
known  to  be  sufficient ;  and  once  mus  ready,  his  command 
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becomes  a  compact,  complete  unit  for  military  purposes, 
moved  by  a  sinvle  word,  and  hardly  more  interfered  with  in 
its  interior  econoniy'  than  a  battalion  would  be  with  us  had 
we  an  army  in  the  field.  In  no  other  way  could  the  masses  of 
men  be  brou<j:ht  to  the  enemy’s  frontier  which  were  col¬ 
lected  in  18C6  and  1870  to  attack  Austria  and  France,  with 
the  machine-like  order  which  conceals,  if  it  do  not 
■Ito^tluT  prevent,  mistakes,  and  ^ves  to  the  astonished 
world  the  ap[)earance  of  an  organization  that  has  attained 
—  the  unattainable  in  human  affairs  —  perfection  itself. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  official  visit  to  a  uigh  Prussian  staff- 
officer,  anil  the  astonishment  produced  on  my  mind  by  the 
absence  of  nearly  all  detail  work  from  tlie  cabinet  where  I 
was  received,  and  of  all  hurry  from  tlie  manner  of  the 
colonel  who  entertained  me.  This  struck  me  as  a  sort  of 
revelation,  and  never  led  my  mind  ;  and  when  I  came  back 
to  England,  before  the  winter,  the  first  thing  I  read  was  a 
descrip:  ion  in  Macmillan’s  Magazine  of  the  hurry  and 
worry  within  and  without  our  War  Office,  which  preluded  the 
autumn  manoeuvres,  contrasted  by  a  clever  writer  with  the 
calm  confidence  of  the  Prussian  staff  under  the  sudden  ex¬ 
citement  of  tlie  battle  of  Forbach.  This  article,  which  I 
met  witli  by  chance,  seemed  to  be  a  sermon  on  tlie  text  read 
by  the  absence  of  petty  work  from  the  office  of  Uie  chief 
of  the  stair  visited  some  months  before  upon  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  For  how  the  Prussians  have  re.ached  this  quiet 
confidence  of  working,  lies  not  in  the  individual  superiority 
of  their  officials,  but  in  the  system  of  their  employment ; 
under  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  decentralization,  but 
wliich  really  consists  in  throwing  the  projier  resjxinsibili- 
ty  on  the  proper  men.  AV'e  are  obliged  to  resort  to  tliis 
more  practical  form  of  government  in  India,  though  neg¬ 
lecting  it  at  home ;  but  in  fact,  our  Indian  Empire  would 
infaUildy  break  down  instantly  of  its  own  weight,  if  we 
applieil  to  it  the  lumbering  and  antiquated  practices  under 
which  departments  in  London  are  carried  on. 

The  Wap-office  clerks,  whom  die  Macmillan  critic 
laughed  at  for  sitting  up  all  night  to  muddle  the  work 
which  could  only  be  managed  properly  on  the  ground  at 
Aldershot,  are  a  type  of  one  system.  Ihe  Prussian  general, 
sitdng  tranquilly  at  the  window  at  Saarbruck,  who  had 
never  seen  a  Freneh  soldier  under  fire,  and  yet  received 
unmoved  die  brief  reports  which  told  him  that  he  was  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  first  pitched  battle  for  sixty  years  between 
the  Teuton  and  die  Gaul,  is  a  representative  of  the  other. 
Gen.  Goebim  could  alibrd  in  that  instance  to  keep  liis  at¬ 
tention  from  being  ^sorbed  in  the  details  of  the  skirmishing 
along  the  Spicheren  heights,  and  to  give  it  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  question  of  the  support  of  the  corps  so  suddenly  en- 

Ked,  because  he  was  trained  to  a  method  of  employing 
ies  of  disciplined  men  which  supposes  diat  all  those  put 
into  places  of  charge  will  rise  to  the  level  of  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  if  fairly  left  to  meet  them.  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  grand  school  of  the  corps  organizadon,  which 
Moreau  introiluced  originally ;  wliicii  Napoleon,  though  a 
great  centralizer,  adopted  for  his  own,  and  so  struck  the 
most  deadly  blow  at  centralization  ever  felt ;  but  which  it 
was  left  to  King  William  and  liis  minister  to  improve  into 
the  grandest  instrument  of  war  that  man  has  ever  disposed 
of. 

The  advantages  of  this  principle,  as  applied  to  the  army 
corps,  have  been  so  fully  recognized,  both  in  theory  and 
pracdcc,  that  it  has  been  carried  on  beyond  the  corps  in 
noth  directions,  above  and  below  it.  Hence  the  formation, 
for  strategic  purposes,  of  so-calleil  army  commands,  into 
several  of  which  a  great  army,  com{x»sed  of  numerous  corps, 
is  in  time  of  war  distriuuted,  and  of  which  there  were  five 
ultimately  in  France,  when  the  hosdlities  were  closed. 
Having  thus  decentralized  their  corps,  and  also  provided 
a  war  system  under  which  the  head-quarter  staff  would  not 
have  the  burden  of  communicating  personally  even  with 
the  chiefs  of  all  these  great  units,  but  only  with  the  inter¬ 
mediate  commanders  of  armies,  the  Prussian  organizers 
have  of  late  much  further  utilized  their  experience  of  the 
vast  advantages  gained  by  divesting  tlie  chief  agency  in 
war  of  detail  work.  Tliey  have  carrieil  the  principle  of  in¬ 
dividual  res{X)usibility  downwards  within  the  corps,  through 


its  various  elements.  The  division  generals  exercise  much 
more  authority  than  was  originally  sketched  out  for  them  i 
and  but  few  cases  of  supply  and  discipline  need  go  beyond  I 
them.  The  brigadiers  have  less  of  this  responsibility,  but 
the  regimental  commander  (a  functionary  not  hitherto  ex- 
isting  in  our  military  system,  though  his  creation  seems  now 
to  be  contemplated)  has  very  great  personal  control  over  I 
his  three-battalion  command.  This  again  leaves  the  bat-  1 
talion  commander  often  in  an  inferior  position  of  responsi¬ 
bility  as  compared  with  ours ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
company-chief  is  a  much  more  responsible  and  independent 
person  than  our  captain —  as  befits,  indeed,  his  larger  com-  I 
mand  and  recognized  state  as  a  mounted  officer.  I 

But  even  when  all  tliis  is  stated,  we  have  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  process  by  which  the  Prussians  have  re¬ 
lieved  the  chiefs  of  their  army  from  the  minor  cares  which 
no  single  man  can  undertake  —  as  Napoleon  attempted  in  [ 
Russia  —  for  half  a  million  of  soldiers,  and  really  jicrform. 

For,  besides  the  sulxlivision  for  strategical  purjiofes  into 
army  commando,  —  so  few  in  number  as  to  avoid  all  con. 
fusion  and  difficulty'  in  the  conveyance  of  orlers  from  head-  ■ 

quarters,  and  under  chiefs  empowered  and  competent  to  | 
carry  these  out,  by  detailing  their  various  corps  accordingly, 

—  the  division  of  labor  has  been  carried  a  stride  farther  by 
the  establishment  of  separate  Elappen  (stall)  commands, 
which  are  organized  for  the  s{)ecial  purposes  of  keeping  up 
the  supply  and  communications  of  the  armies  in  the  field. 
Formerly,  the  greatest  anxiety  of  a  generalissimo  was 
directed  to  these  lines,  and  his  active  forces  were  constant¬ 
ly  being  weakened  by  detachments  made  to  guard  them. 

^fow  a  Prussian  commander  advancing  against  the  enemy 
is  relieved  from  this  bv  the  system  which  gives  the  custody 
of  the  line  of  communication  to  a  special  stall',  whose  one 
business  it  is  to  attend  to  this  important  duty.  A  very  great 
indirect  advantage  of  this  division  of  labor  is,  that  a  vast 
number  of  the  reserve  officers,  chiefly  from  the  middle 
classes,  civilians  in  time  of  peace,  but  available  for  war  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  country’s  need,  make  excellent  Elappen  officials, 
though  too  old,  or  otherwise  unfitted  for  the  harder  duties 
of  the  field.  Tims  I  have  heard  of  a  certain  Elappen  sta¬ 
tion  commanded  by  a  veteran  reserve  officer  with  the  nom¬ 
inal  rank  of  major,  seventy-two  years  old,  whose  adjutant 
had  the  rijie  experience  of  sixty-nine  summers ;  and  it  was 
added  that  they  both  performed  their  simple  duties  very 
efficiently  indeed. 

Finally,  to  relieve  still  more  the  working-staff  of  the 
army  during  the  heat  and  anxiety  of  war,  each  post  that  it 
is  of  importance  to  maintain  at  home  is,  from  the  first  hour 
that  the  corps  begins  to  move  from  its  province,  filled  by  a 
deputy  acting  with  full  powers.  By  these  officials  the 
whole  further  business  is  carrieil  on  of  keeping  up  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  great  machine  which  has  gone  forth  completed, 
and  thus  the  strain  is  taken  off  those  who  lead  it  in  the 
field,  and  who  may  henceforth  give  their  undivided  care  to 
its  active  Conduct.  Even  a  second-rate  man,  starting  thus 
lightly-weighted,  may  well  perform  such  feats  of  activity 
as  would  have  worn  down  any  ordinary  leader  under  the 
system  through  which  Napoleon  and  his  marshals  adminis¬ 
tered  their  commands  sixty  years  since. 

Add  to  the  advantages  thus  gained  for  the  corps  com¬ 
manders,  the  still  higher  freedom  from  administrative  duties 
of  every  kind  which  the  army  commanders  enjoy,  their  only 
care  being  how  best  to  direct  corps  by  the  movements  of 
the  great  masses  under  them,  so  as  to  follow  out  the  gen¬ 
eral  design  issued  from  head-quarters,  and  we  see  at  once 
that  the  Germans  have  reached  the  practical  working  of 
the  system  of  personal  trust  in  personal  exertion,  which  the 
Archduke  Albert,  in  Ids  fine  essay,  “  On  Responsibility  in 
Time  of  War,”  has  recommended  to  his  own  nation  for 
adoption.  ,  i 

'The  idea  of  a  special  link  in  the  chain  of  rcsponsibiuty  j 
between  tlie  corps  leaders  and  the  chief  of  the  wliole  army  | 
is  by  no  means  altogether  new.  Napoleon  was  forced  to  it 
by  circumstances  in  1813,  whenNey  twice  held  such  an  in¬ 
termediate  command.  But  it  was  more  systematically 
adopted  by  the  American  generals  in  1863—1,  when  Sher¬ 
man  marched  upon  Atlanta,  at  the  head  of  two  united 
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»nnies,  under  Generals  Sehofield  and  Thomas,  whilst 
Grant  simultaneonsly  invaded  Virj^nia  with  two  more, 
under  Jleade  and  Burnside.  As  in  the  late  war,  when  the 
first  and  second  German  armies  blockaded  Metz,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  united  to  invest  Paris,  so  the  generals  of 
these  American  armies  exercised  fidl  powers  as  command¬ 
ers-in-chief,  except  in  subordinating  the  general  disposi¬ 
tion  of  their  forces  to  the  orders  of  the  supreme  head,  thus 
releasing  Sherman  and  Grant  from  all  care  of  details,  and 
leaving  them  free  to  give  their  whole  minds  to  the  higher 
functions  of  command.  The  advantage  was  just  that  with 
which  the  Emperor-king,  or  Von  Moltke  for  him,  enjoyed 
when  controlling  the  whole  theatre  of  war  in  1870,  from  a 
tingle  chamber  at  some  w.ayside  inn  or  obscure  chateau. 

This  system  may  possibly  hare  its  disadvantages.  It 
has  been  especially  pointed  out  that  when  two  armies 
under  dilferent  heads  unite  on  the  battle-field,  as  did  those 
of  Stcinmetz  and  Prince  Frederick  Charles  at  Forbach, 
and  tliose  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  the  Prince  of  Saxony 
at  Sedan,  the  eonjunction  might  very  possibly  lead  to  the 
crossing  of  orders,  through  jealousy  or  accident,  and  the 
result  te  peril  or  disaster.  The  case  of  the  Austrians  at 
Solferino,  where  their  army  acted  in  two  great  wings, 
under  Schlick  and  AVimpffen,  and  these  two  generals,  as 
well  as  their  chief  the  Emperor,  sent  contradictory  and 
confusing  orders,  is  pregnant  with  such  a  moral.  All  one 
may  here  safely  say  is,  that  the  evil  did  not  show  itself  in 
the  Prussian  operations  in  either  of  the  instances  already 
cited,  nor  in  the  still  more  critical  case  of  Mars-la-Tour, 
where  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  beginning  the  battle 
entirely  with  his  own  command,  received  most  effective 
rapport  in  the  course  of  the  day  from  Barnekow’s  division 
of  the  Eighth  corps,  which  belonged  to  the  army  of  Stein- 
metz.  Possibly  the  perfect  discipline  of  the  Prussians  may 
account  for  this  ;  but  the  fact  that  royal  blood  was  in  each 
ease  united  to  high  command,  could  hardly  have  been 
without  some  influence  in  so  loyal  an  army.  At  any  rate, 
the  advantages  of  this  new  sulMlivision  —  checking,  as  it 
does,  through  intermediate  hands,  the  movements  of  the 
corps  far  more  effectually  than  the  old  Napoleonic  plan  of 
lending  each  its  orders  daily  —  are  held  in  Germany  to 
outweigh  any  such  theoretical  defect.  The  confusion  that 
ensued  on  Leboeuf’s  trying  to  cover  the  French  frontier  at 
the  outset  of  the  war  with  eight  disseminated  corps,  each 
receiving  its  orders  from  head-quarters,  is  hardly  likely  to 
justify  the  contrary  view  to  disinterested  critics. 

The  new  arrangements  for  the  more  complete  division 
of  responsibility,  just  de8cril)ed,  facilitate  greatly,  whilst 
greatly  influencing,  strategy.  A  careful  review  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  features  of  the  war  of  1870-71  would  plainly  illustrate 
the  advance  of  strategic  science  made  by  Von  Moltke, 
sided  by  this  distribution  of  his  invading  force  into  several 
armies  operating  on  different  lines,  —  a  principle  adhered 
to  up  to  the  last,  —  whilst  the  chief  staff-officers  in  the  field 
were  kept  from  the  harassing  cares  of  supply,  by  the  system 
of  Etappen  lines,  and  of  deputies  in  their  offices  at  home. 

It  will  be  enough  here  —  since  we  have  not  space  for 
more  —  to  cite  the  masterly  movements  by  which  the 
French  force  round  Metz  was  detained  there  by  the  First 
and  Second  Armies,  whilst  the  Crown  Prince,  with  the 
Third,  constantly  turned  its  flank,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
wheel  northward,  and  strike  the  fatal  (flow  which  Mars-la- 
Tour  and  Gravelotte  made  needless;  or  the  still  grander 
operations  which  United  the  Third  and  Fourth  Armies 
round  their  doomed  prey  at  Sedan ;  in  order  to  show  the 

Cer  of  combination  exercised  with  such  tremendous 
ruments,  acting  under  the  will  of  a  clear  and  far- 
ri^teil  chief.  Time  would  altogether  fail  us  did  we  turn 
to  strategical  details  now,  much  more  to  the  interesting 
tactical  lessons  which  the  new  system  of  war  affords,  and 
which  it  was  my  privilege  a  year  since  to  be  the  first  to 
expound  to  English  officers.  To-day  we  must  be  content 
with  onr  brief  review  of  the  most  morlern  and  most 
improved  organization — the  highest  example  of  its  kind 
ever  ofl’ered  to  the  world’s  study. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  which  it  has  just  been  said  by  Lord 
Hobart,  Cobden’s  professed  expounder,  that  pc*ace  is  no 


more  than  a  military  truce.  We  may  well,  therefore,  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  that  the  country  has  found  a  Minister 
willing  and  able  to  grapple  with  that  important  problem  of 
the  organization  of  our  scattered  military  means  which 
presses  on  the  nation.  If  the  result  be  but  to  make  real 
the  force  of  reserves  we  have  hitherto  reckoned  only  on 
paper,  it  will  be  a  splendid  achievement  indeed.  I  took 
occasion  some  years  since  to  urge  on  the  Volunteers  the 
necessity  of  bringing  their  discipline  up  to  a  proper  stand¬ 
ard,  and  pointed  out  the  besetting  sins  of  th.at  description 
of  force  as  illustrated  in  the  American  armies,  and  set 
forth  by  a  distinguished  American  volunteer.  Merely  to 
wish  to  be  an  army,  it  was  then  affirmed,  is  not  to  be  one. 
But  the  power  to  reform  the  force,  it  is  now  evident,  must 
come  from  above ;  and  the  task  is  one  that  needs  a  states¬ 
man,  for  the  Volunteers  have  scarcely  at  prc'sent  the  power, 
if  they  had  the  will,  to  do  what  other  friendly  advisers, 
besides  myself,  have  long  since  urged  on  them ;  and  not 
merely  to  wish  to  be,  but  to  be,  disciplined  and  trained  up 
to  that  necessary  standard  which  would  make  the  existence 
of  the  force  a  defence,  rather  than,  as  hitherto,  a  snare  to 
our  country.  Then,  indeed,  might  the  nation  write  on  its 
gates  the  noble  text  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  “  God  hath  not 
given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of 
a  sound  mintl.”  Surely,  better  do  this  than  accept  the 
gamester-like  advice  of  such  dangerous  writers  as  Mr.  Ver¬ 
non  Harcourt,  and  stake  the  whole  honor  —  nay,  the  very 
life  —  of  the  empire  on  a  single  throw  of  the  die  with  our 
fleet. 


VICTOR  HUGO’S  “L’ANNEE  TERRIBLE.” 

Till  now,  since  the  publication  of  “  Les  Chatiments  ”  M. . 
Hugo  has  done  nothing  quite  worthy  of  his  early  reputa¬ 
tion.  “  Les  Mistfrables,”  “  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mcr,’  ’and 
“  L’Homme  qui  Rit,”  were  productions  of  undoubted  merit, 
although  but  too  often  o|)en  to  ridicule;  but  while  we 
admired  the  many  magnificent  passages  that  are  to  be 
found  in  those  works,  we  failed  to  discover  in  them  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  author  of  “  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.” 
It  appeared  as  if  an  unfortunate  propensity  for  meto  physi¬ 
cal  considerations  robbed  tlie  reader  of  Al.  Victor  Hugo’s 
principal  fascinations.  Antitheses  became  hopelessly  ludi¬ 
crous  by  their  obscurity,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  the 
public  has  been  fain  to  accept  an  enigmatic  style,  which, 
at  times,  is  utterly  incomprenensible,  and  waitetl  in  vain 
for  something  that  would  bring  back  in  his  lull  vigor  the 
Hugo  of  old  days.  Circumstances  have  helped  the  poet; 
the  political  mislbrtunes  of  France  could  not  but  awake  in 
him  the  feu  mere  which  inspired  “  Les  Chatiments.”  He 
has  worked  indefatigably  during  the  terrible  events  of  1870 
-71.  We  have  now  betore  us  the  results  of  his  labor  —  a 
volume  of  poems  filling  no  less  than  four  hundred  and 
thiry  pages.  This  time  we  have,  indeed,  no  reason  for 
discontent  nor  disappointment ;  for  no  proiluction  ever 
offered  such  a  wonderful  variety  of  subjects,  together  with 
perfect  ensemble,  as  “  L’Annee  Terrible.” 

The  title  tells  clearly  enough  the  subject  of  the  volume  : 
it  is  a  series  of  powerl'ul  poems  on  the  principal  events 
which  occurred  between  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  and  the 
insurrection  of  the  Commune.  It  relates  the  hopes,  sufler- 
ings,  and  disasters  of  Paris  during  its  two  sieges,  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  civil  war,  the  unwonted  cruelty  of  lK)th  parties,  and 
the  consequences  of  grievous  political  mistakes  comndtted 
by  those  who  successively  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  nation 
during  a  year  of  revolution.  “  L’Annee  Terrible  ”  partakes  of 
the  character  of  “  Les  Chatiments  ”  “  and  “  La  Legcnde  des 
Sibcles :  ”  it  links,  as  it  were,  the  two  works  together,  and 
forma  with  them  a  lyric  poem  on  the  largest  scale.  The 
romanlique  poet  has  divided  his  work  into  twelve  parts, — 
just  like  a  classique, —  corresjKmding  to  the  twelve  months 
between  August,  1870,  and  July,  1871.  We  find  on  the 
first  page  a  dedication  to  Paris,  followed  by  a  short  note, 
which  informs  us  that  the  poem  includeil  among  its  various 
subjects  pieces  on  the  state  of  sieue,  which  the  author  has 
deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  back,  although  their  publication 
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ia  to  take  place  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  pt-miit.  The 
po«m  has  a  prologue,  “  The  7,500,000  Ayes,”  which  was 
originally  printed  in  the  Rappel.  Although  rather  obscure 
at  times,  it  is  a  powerful  protest  against  the  empire,  and 
demands  pity  for  those  whose  ignorance  maintained  it 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century.  We  do  not  think  that  M. 
Victor  Hugo  was  ever  particularly  happy  when  discours¬ 
ing  on  certain  mlitical  subjects ;  ms  splendid  imagination 
is  so  far  from  at  uome  on  such  occasions,  that  the  reader  must 
allow  the  poet  the  almost  unlimited  indulgence  to  which 
such  a  mind  has  a  claim.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind 
to  the  sombre  enci^  which  is  the  principal  characteristic 
of  this  prologue.  'Ilie  month  of  August  includes  only  one 
poem,  entitled,  “  Sedan,”  which  may  be  taken  as  the  sequel 
of  “  L’Expiation  ”  of  “  I.ies  Chatiments.”  Never  did  the  poet 
aim  harder  blows  at  the  empire :  there  is  throughout  a  tone 
of  calm  indignation,  together  with  a  pitiless  hatred  that  is 
really  terrible.  Tliis  piece  is  eommendably  free  from  the 
slight  triviality  in  which  M.  Hugo  occasionally  indulges,  and 
forms  a  fit  opening  of  the  book.  September  is  more  exten¬ 
sive,  and  contains  several  short  poems,  which  are  a  strik¬ 
ing  instance  of  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  marvellous  power ;  in  the 
one  entitled  “  Prince  a  Prince-et-demi,”  patriotism  shows 
itself  in  passionate  outbursts,  to  which  the  exquisite  address, 
“  A  Petite  Jeanne,”  stands  in  vivid  contrast  by  its  grace 
and  sweetness. 

In  the  following  months,  the  principal  events  of  the 
siege  are  told ;  and  the  poem  in  this  place  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  epic  record.  Every  thing  that  was  remarkable 
during  that  iiainful  period  is  commemorated  in  L’  Ann^e 
Terrible.”  We  notice  here  “  Choix  entre  deux  Nations,” 
“  Nos  Morts,”  and  especially  ‘‘  Le  Pigeon,”  where  M.  Hugo 
devotes  a  score  of  touching  verses  to  the  bird  which  (as 
he  says)  “bore  under  its  wing  the  destinies  of  France.” 
There  are  also  one  or  two  bombastic  addresses  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  which  would  be  considerably  the  better  for  sobriety 
of  expression.  Tlien  we  come  to  the  light  and  charming 
“Lcttre  d  une  Femme  par  Ballon  montd,”  in  which  the 
daily  incidents  of  the  siege,  the  novel  fare  of  the  pecula¬ 
tion,  the  appearance  of  the  dark  streets,  deprived  of  gas, 
are  dwelt  on  witli  a  dignified  gayety  and  pleasing  familiarity. 

The  poet  ^‘aks  again  here  of  his  two  grandchildren, 
Geoi^  and  Jane,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  all  the  love 
which  he  felt  for  his  deceased  son  Charles.  In  January 
and  February  we  have  the  c^itulation  of  Paris  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace.  M.  Victor  Hugo  expresses  in  the 
strongest  terms  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  National  Defence.  The  verses  on  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  are  by  no  means  the  best  in  the  book. 

In  March,  a  family  misfortune  struck  the  poet :  Charles 
Hugo  died ;  of  his  premature  end,  the  father  speaks  in  the 
same  pathetic  strain  in  which,  in  the  pages  of  the  “  Con¬ 
templations,”  he  lamented  his  unfortunate  daughter,  Madame 
Vacquerie,  who  was  drowned  at  Havre  with  her  husband. 

The  seventh  canto  treats  of  a  critical  perio<l :  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  Commune  engrosses  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  atten¬ 
tion.  From  this  point,  in  fact,  the  work  becomes  exclu¬ 
sively  political.  “  Paris  Incendid  ”  is  a  masterpiece  of 
energy  and  versification :  “  Les  deux  Trophdes  ”  is  a  plea 
for  the  Vendome  Column  and  the  Arc  de  Triomphe — the 
one  on  the  eve  of  destruction,  the  other  furiously  battered 
by  the  Versailles  shells.  M.  Hugo  defends  the  conejuered. 
^Vhile  he  deprecates  the  excesses  of  the  insurrection,  he 
deplores  the  cruelty  of  the  Versailles  troops,  and  says  that 
vengeance  must  breed  vengeance  and  hatch  new  cataclysms 
for  uie  future.  “  A  Ceux  qu’on  Foule  aux  Pieds  ”  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  striking  portion  of  “  L’ Annde  Terrible :  ”  M. 
Victor  Hugo  certainly  never  expressed  finer  sentiments  in 
finer  language.  From  recent  publications,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  reaiiers  would  be  entertained  with  per¬ 
sonal  accounts  of  M.  Hugo’s  expulsion  from  Belgium,  after 
the  raid  which  was  made  on  his  residence  in  Brussels ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  French  poet  has  always  more  or  less  identified 
his  person  with  his  works,  and  put  himself  conspicuously 
forward.  In  this  particular  case,  however,  he  does  so 
modestly,  betrays  no  anger,  hatred,  or  passion.  His  lan¬ 
guage  is  throughout  remarkable  for  its  (lenity  and  modera¬ 


tion  when  the  writer  alludes  to  himself ;  but  in  this  canto 
we  notice  a  relapse  into  a  bellicose  patriotism  which  many 
will  be  inclineu  to  think  calculated  to  produce  the  worst 
results  on  the  masses.  M.  Hugo  clamors  for  “/a  Revanche,” 
by  all  means  and  at  any  price ;  and  he  does  so  in  verses 
which  must  inflame  Frenchmen  in  the  highest  degree, 
because  of  the  passion,  eloquence,  and  evident  sincerity  of 
the  writer.  We  are  glad,  however,  not  to  find  in  this,  or 
any  other  part  of  “  L’Annde  Terrible,”  the  name  of  Napo¬ 
leon  the  First,  for  whom  M.  Victor  Hugo  so  illogically  pro. 
fesses  the  greatest  admiration.  It  is  obvious  that  if  he  ^ 
not  eschewed  his  idol,  he  has,  anyhow,  reconsidered  some 
of  his  views. 

The  eleventh  canto  contains,  besides  miscellaneous  pieces, 
a  satire  of  intense  and  hardly  justifiable  bitterness  on  Gen. 
Trochu.  M.  Victor  Hugo  is  not  accustomed  to  make  such 
direct  personal  attacks ;  but  it  appears  that  the  late  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Paris  ventured  on  a  lively  criticism  of  M.  Victor 
Hugo  as  a  National  Guard,  in  a  legislative  speech.  This 
insures  him  a  place  in  “  L’Annde  Terrible,’’  not  a  very 
enviable  one,  whatever  may  be  the  justice  of  the  writer’s 
attack ;  for  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  sarcasms  are  cutting  in  the 
extreme.  This  is  his  conclusion  :  — 

“  L’amhre  histoire  un  jour  dira  ceci  de  toi : 

La  France,  grftcc  k  lui,  ne  battit  que  d’une  aile. 

I  Dans  CCS  grands  jours,  pendant  rangoisse  soicnnelle, 

Ce  tier  pays,  saignant,  blesse,  jamais  dechn, 

Marcha  par  Gambetta  mais  lx>ita  par  Trochu.” 

The  principal  feature  of  the  twelfth  canto  is  “Les 
Innocents,”  a  poem  which,  from  its  extent  and  quality, 
might  form  a  separate  volume. 

Lastly,  the  l^k  closes  with  a  fine  dialogue  between 
“  The  Old  World  and  the  Tide,”  supposed  to  be  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  author’s  object.  We  ought  also  to  mention, 
as  a  curiosity,  an  address  to  Henry  the  Fifth.  The  repub¬ 
lican  poet  congratulates  the  crownless  oflspring  of  the 
Bourbons  on  having  refused  to  abandon  his  flag. 

To  sum  up,  “  L’Annee  Terrible  ”  may  be  classed  among 
the  most  powerful  works  —  if  it  be  not  the  most  powerful  — 
of  M.  Victor  Hugo.  The  whole  constitutes  ad  ardent 
appeal  to  patriotism,  concord,  and  mutual  indulgence,  an 
appeal  to  the  better  sentiments  of  the  writer’s  fellow- 
countrymen.  'The  book  is  a  continual  protest  against  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and,  with  one  exception,  an  invitation  to  internal 
and  external  fraternity.  We  have  detected  not  a  single 
word  against  those  who  directed  the  defence  of  Paris  until 
the  war  is  at  an  end.  The  poet  betrays  indomitable,  and 
at  times  injudicious,  patriotism;  but  is  strictly  faiththl  to 
his  policy  of  conciliation,  at  any  price,  in  presence  of  a 
foreign  enemy. 

Tliis  new  book  must  ever  remain  a  record  of  a  fatal 
period  in  French  history,  and  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of 
French  modern  literature,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
writer’s  political  or  theological  opinions. 


GARDENING  AT  LILLE. 

In  early  summer,  the  rhythm  of  the  railway-train  from 
Calais  to  Lille  beats  pleasant  music,  though  somewhat 
monotonous,  —  a  pastorale  in  A  flat,  imbued  throughout 
with  quiet  sweetness,  to  be  marked  “  dolce  ”  if  arranged 
for  the  piano.  To  my  mind,  it  nearly  marked  the  mewure 
of  Haydn’s  “  With  verdure  clad  the  fields  appear.  Delight¬ 
ful  to  the  ravish’d  sight,”  which  I  involuntarily  kept  hum¬ 
ming  to  myself,  as  when  one  is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a 
tune.  But  it  really  is  a  well-sustained  movement,  alk^ 
moderalo,  with  ever-recurring  themes  (almost  amounting 
to  a  refi^in)  of  emerald  pastures,  lowing  henls,  slow-creep 
ing  streams,  tufted  pollards,  tall  elms,  sometimes  clustered 
into  clumps,  sometimes  ranged  in  rectilinear  rows,  hedge¬ 
less  fields  of  corn  coming  into  ear,  and  market-g^eM 

a  read  before  the  towns  and  villages.  Such  is  the 
in  of  the  song,  —  the  hymn  of  labor  which  man  ad¬ 
dresses  to  a  bountiful  Providence.  The  occasional  non- 
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tore  interspersed  along  its  current,  are  patches  of  lilac- 
flowered  popies  (grown  to  make  salad-oil  from  their  seed), 
iweet-seented  areas  of  blossomed  beans,  and  white  lilies 
floating  in  every  pool  and  river.  The  farther  you  advance, 
the  more  cheerfully  you  find  the  earth  to  be  singing  with 
gladness.  On  quitting  the  main  line  of  rail,  in  order  to 
take  that  which  leads  into  the  city,  the  locomotive  makes  a 
long  ad  libitum  cadenza,  the  train,  meanwhile,  counting  a 

Gse.  The  gap  in  the  fortifications  by  which  it  enters 
c  is  the  double  bar  which  closes  the  passage.  The 
whole  strain  has  not  been  long  enough  to  tire,  but  quite 
lonff  enough  to  make  you  glad  to  listen  to  something  new. 

Many  people  are  likely  to  pass  through  Lille  this  season, 
on  their  holiday  trip ;  tor  Lille  is  on  the  way  to  the  Rliine, 
and  divers  other  pleasant  places.  If  fond  of  gardening, 
they  may  halt  there  with  advantage  for  half  a  day  or  so. 
Lille  can  show  gardens  untouched  by  the  ruin  which  has 
devastated  those  of  Paris.  Even  supposing  the  poor  Parc 
Mone(,aux  put  to  rights  again,  who  can  forget  that  on  that 
velvet  sward,  so  many  men  were  fusillts,  beneath  that 
other  smooth  turf  so  many  more  were  buried,  and  though  it 
is  said  they  were  taken  away,  they  may  be  there  still ;  that, 
on  the  edge  of  that  flower-bortler,  the  wicked  old  woman 
sat  down,  refusing  to  budge  farther,  saying  that  if  she  was 
to  be  shot,  she  might  as  well  be  shot  there  f  — and  she  was 
shot,  together  with  her  lame  husband,  who  begged  her,  by 
letting  him  hobble  to  the  Place  Vendome,  to  prolong  his 
life  by  the  length  of  that  halting  pilgrimage.  No:  the 
gardens  of  Paris  must  still  be  haunted  ;  their  flowers,  for  a 
time,  must  owe  their  brightness  to  having  been  manured 
with  human  blood. 

Poor  Parc  Monceaux  I  once  the  trimmest  of  trim  Parisian 
gardens;  perhaps  the  most  highly-finished  horticultural 
gem  in  Europe ;  over-finished  even,  with  the  smooth,  elabor¬ 
ate  hardness  of  a  Flemish  still-life  picture,  or  a  bouquet  of 
porcelain  flowers.  One  looked  at  it  with  the  same  sort 
of  wondering  curiosity  as  is  excited  by  Chinese  carvings  in 
ivory,  or  other  efforts  of  patience  that  have  taken  years  to 
accomplish.  Give  me  rather  a  broad,  effective  sketch  by 
one  of  our  landscape-gardeners,  from  Capability  Brown 
downwards.  But  there  it  was,  comparatively  small,  as  one 
of  the  public  walks  in  the  centre  of  civilization ;  which 
smallness  tempted  its  managers,  instead  of  making  it  pictur¬ 
esque,  to  polish  it  up  to  the  hij'hest  possible  pitch,  with 
grass-plots  bright  as  any  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  the  result  of 
perpetual  waU'ring  with  artificial  dew,  and  with  expensive 
plants  lavished  with  a  profusion  which  was  called  reckless, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  the  public  money  might  be 
even  more  recklessly  spent.  AVhat  say  you,  for  instance, 
to  a  bed  of  caladiums,  an  oval  guessed  to  be  ten  yards 
long  by  five  yards  across,  at  the  middle,  costing,  to  fill  it 
from  the  most  reasonable  nursery-man’s,  not  much  less  than 
fifty  pounds  ?  All  that  teas,  Fuit.  It  is  only  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  to  try  hard  to  be  once  more  its  former  self. 

A  change,  too,  has  come  over  Lille  and  its  gardens ;  but 
happily  it  is  a  change  only  in  name,  showing  the  transitory 
nature  of  all  things  French.  Lille,  like  most  important 
lowni,  towards  the  close  of  the  Second  Empire,  has  been 
considerably  demolished,  rebuilt,  and  enlarged.  The  re¬ 
mit,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  a  happy  combination  of  the 
new  with  the  old,  still  in  the  way  of  farther  completion. 
Meanwhile,  the  Kue  Napoleon,  really  a  noble  street,  has 
become  the  Rue  Nationale,  the  Boulevard  de  I’Impcratrice, 
is  re-christened  tlie  Boulevard  de  la  Lilierte  —  O  Liberty, 
what  things  have  men  done  in  thy  name !  Tlie  Janlin  de 
I’Impcratrice  is  now  the  Jardin  de  Vauban  ;  and  the  Jardin 
fie  la  Rcine  Hortense  —  well,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the 
Queen  Hortense  has  been  pushed  aside  to  make  way  for 
uy  ciioyen  or  citoyenrie.  The  really  old  streets  and  places 
retain  their  original  names;  and  towns  in  this  part  of 
fnnee  have  often  droll  ones.  Lille  has  a  Rue  des  Chats 
fioesus,  a  street  of  hump-backed  cats,  while  St.  Omer  has 
*  Rue  de  I’Ane  Aveugle,  a  blind  ass  street.  Lille  also 
coincides  with  St.  Omer  and  Dunkerque  (though  not 
ijuite  to  so  great  an  extent)  in  lodging  work-people  in 
Cellar  dwellings.  There  are  cellar  shops,  even  cellar 
fiower-shops,  cellar  restaurants,  and  cellar  tippling-places. 


Doth  not  Maria  retail  eatahles  by  platefuls,  to  be  consumed 
subterraneoiisly  on  the  premises,  if  such  be  the  true  inter¬ 
pretation  of  “A  la  Cave  Marie  on  donne  h  manger  par 
portion”?  Perhaps  even  this  Maria,  like  Sterne^s,  may 
whisper  to  some  favored  customer,  “  Tliou  shalt  not  leave 
me,  Sylvio.” 

The  Grande  Place  of  Lille  is  the  small  but  sightly  heart 
and  centre,  which  gives  the  impulse  to  a  wide-spread  circu¬ 
lation  reaching  extremities  far  beyond  the  circle  of  fortifi¬ 
cations.  On  inarket-<lays  it  used  to  be  crowded ;  but  the 
erection  of  spacious  covered  markets  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  has  relieved  it  of  all  inconvenient  pletliora  or 
congestion.  Walk  from  the  Grande  Place  up  the  Rue 
Nap  —  no,  Nationale,  and  you  will  come  to  a  public  garden, 
to  the  right,  which  is  a  sort  of  preface  to  the  other  gardens. 
Enter ;  look  round  ;  and  criticise. 

Tlie  place  is  nicely  kept,  in  respect  to  neatness ;  some  of 
the  combinations  may  be  taken  as  experimental  in  point  of 
taste,  as  all  gardening  must  be,  more  or  less.  Tliere  is  a 
bed  of  white-leaved  centaury,  with  a  broad  border  of  Har¬ 
ry  Hieover,  a  dwarf  geranium,  much  in  fashion  in  Par's 
before  the  wa’',  with  flowers  approaching  the  orange  nastur¬ 
tium  in  eolor.  Mem.  I  am  trying  as  a  substitute  for  this 
centaury,  both  in  masses  and  as  a  border,  a  native  seaside 
plant,  tlie  horned  poppy,  Glaucium  ftarum  or  luteum,  which 
has  white,  downy,  deep-cut  leaves,  canary-yellow  flowers, 
and  a  curious  long  seed-vessel,  which  gives  it  its  name. 
Tliis  horned  poppy,  being  perfectly  hardy,  deserves  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  amateurs,  and  all  whom  it  may  concern.  Collect 
the  seed  during  your  seaside  strolls;  sow  in  the  open 
ground,  and  prick  out  the  young  plants  where  they  are  to 
remain. 

Tliere  is  a  bed  of  double  geraniums  —  scarlet  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  and  pink-faced  Mme.  Lemoinne ;  but  they  don’t  tell  as 
bedding  plants.  In  wet  weather,  the  fafled  heads  of  flowers, 
brown  and  mouldy,  remain  upheld  by  the  withered  stalks, 
like  used-up  quids  that  had  lieen  tossed  aside  after  exhaus¬ 
tion  by  some  brave  militaire.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is 
hand-jiieking.  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  lost  their  fresh¬ 
ness. 

Tliere  you  behold  a  bed  of  pansies,  whose  flowers,  singly, 
are  good  for  little  or  nothing,  —  ill-shaped,  ill-marked,  mea¬ 
gre,  though  of  a  clear,  honest  blue,  —  but  which  are  pleas¬ 
ingly  effective,  as  a  whole,  because  they  are  all  the  same 
variety,  and  of  the  same  identical  tint.  Compare  this  with 
any  collection  of  pansies  (in  which  the  object  is  to  have  the 
flowers  as  varied  as  possible),  as  seen  from  a  distance,  which 
you  may  remember  beholding,  and  you  will  learn  — though 
jierhaps  you  knew  it  before  —  that  mixed  and  parti-colored 
pansies  (  that  is,  either  of  diverse  colors  in  each  flower,  or 
a  mixture  of  different  self-colored  flowers  in  the  same  bed), 
jirodiice  no  effect  beyond  that  of  a  dingy  patch  upon  the 
grass.  To  obtain  from  them  any  satisi'actory  result,  in 
masses,  you  must  combine,  either  in  beds  or  in  ribbons,  seifs 
of  the  same  identical  hue. 

In  fact,  one  object  in  visiting  ^rdens  like  this,  is  to  study 
the  effects  of  ex^ierimental  combinations  of  veget:ible  hues, 
and  to  glean  hints  respecting  horticultural  contrasts;  to 
learn  what  low,  trailing  plant  will  make  a  suitable  carpet 
and  undergrowth  beneath  taller  specimens ;  what  foliage- 
Isirder  will  liest  become  what  middle  of  flowers.  Those 
bniad  patches  of  gray  produce  their  effect;  so  do  those 
tufts  of  variegated-leaved  dahlias ;  so  does  that  combination 
of  inili.a-rublK’r  shrubs  and  golden-feather  pyrethnim,  the 
one  above,  and  the  other  below.  How  do  you  like  that  oval 
mound  of  glaucous-green  echeveria  rosettes,  bordered  with 
alternanthera,  whose  leaves  are  beginning  to  assume  the 
hue  of  badly-pickled  red  cabbage  ?  It  is  a  floral  falmnyundi 
and  decidedly  curious.  >Vhat  do  you  think  of  that  fringe 
of  begonias,  on  the  shady  side  of  a  clump  of  shrubs  ?  How 
do  you  approve  of  the  employment  of  rhubarb  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  plant  ?  Is  it  not  too  sugnestive  of  pmhling  and 
tart,  to  be  made  conspicuous  in  a  place  like  this  ?  But  as 
for  that,  you  will  see,  in  the  town,  angelica,  grown  in  boxes 
as  a  win(low  plant  —  and  a  plant  of  (lignified  presence  it  is. 

At  the  very  entrance  of  the  prefatory  garden,  you  may 
remark  both  the  economy  and  the  appropriateness  of  doing 
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things  well  on  a  large  scale  and  by  wholesale.  Ko  doubt, 
both  in  private  and  public  gardens,  you  have  seen  beds  and 
grass-plots  Iwnlered  by  willow-branches,  bent  into  a  low 
arch,  by  sticking  boUi  of  their  ends  in  the  ground.  By 
planting  the  toot  of  one  arch  in  the  middle  of  that  preced¬ 
ing  it,  they  are  matle  to  overlap  each  other,  and  the  bor¬ 
der  becomes  continuous.  It  makes  a  neat  and  pretty  edg¬ 
ing,  with  the  double  disadvantage,  that,  if  the  willow  twigs 
die,  they  rot ;  and  if  they  don’t  die,  they  grow.  In  either 
case,  neatness  and  regularity  soon  disappear.  Here,  and 
in  tlie  other  Lillois  gai^ens,  the  walks,  beds,  and  lawns  are 
bordered  by  a  similar  edging ;  only  instead  of  perishable  or 
grouting  willow  twigs,  it  is  made  of  durable  cast  iron. 
The  color  acquired  by  exposure  to  the  weather  is  not  un¬ 
like  that  of  seasoned  bark ;  and  the  knots  and  natural  rough¬ 
nesses  are  imitated  in  the  castings. 

This  edging  gives  great  finish  to  the  grounds  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  which  must  be  moderate,  considering  the  enormous 
quantity  employed.  In  Paris,  not  only  the  Bois  de  Bou¬ 
logne,  but  the  Buttes  Chaumont,  the  Parc  Monc^-eaux,  and 
other  public  parks  and  gardens,  were  edged  with  the  very 
same  material  cast  in  similar  pattern.  Miles  upon  miles  of 
it  must  have  been  manufactured  lor  that  purpose.  It  would 
have  been  curious  to  calculate  how  many  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  metal  were  then  absorbed,  merely  in  edging  the 
promena<les  of  Paris. 

Alter  due  attention  paid  to  our  horticultural  preface,  on 
leaving  it,  we  have  only  to  cross  a  road  to  reach  the  plot  of 
garden-ground  named  after  the  Queen  Ilortense.  A  little 
maiden  crosses  with  us,  a  girl  of  the  period  and  of  the  place, 
knitting  her  own  stockings  with  such  absorbed  earnestness 
that  tlie  ball  of  worsted  falls  from  her  pocket  unobserved, 
and,  sticking  in  a  bush,  unrolls  a  clew  which  promises  to 
thread  tlie  way  to  some  Fair  Rosamond’s  bower.  We  in¬ 
form  her  of  the  accident ;  at  which  she  gayly  retraces  her 
steps,  and  succeeds  in  rewinding  her  yarn  untangled,  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  broken  by  passing  carts  and  donkeys.  She  then 
calmly  resumes  her  walk  and  her  work,  evidently  quite  as 
proud  of  herself  as  the  smart,  long-pinafored  bourgeois  chil¬ 
dren,  sent  out  to  take  the  air  with  their  attendant  bonne. 

Tlie  area  laid  out  under  the  invocation  of  Ilortense  Beau- 
harnais,  is  devoted  to  utility  —  in  unconscious  irony  of  that 
lady’s  life,  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  predilection  for  the 
orniimental.  It  is  chopjKid  up  into  small  patches,  which 
might  serve  as  schoolboys’  or  old  pensioners’  gardens,  only 
that  every  plant  is  labelled,  and  you  find  that  the  object  is, 
if  not  exactly  botany,  at  least  the  recognition  of  a  certain 
number  of  plants.  And  it  is  good  to  know  the  individual 
aspect  of  the  vegetables  which  supply  those  easily  converti¬ 
ble  articles,  jioison  and  medicine,  —  henbane,  belladonna, 
bittersweet,  iiightsluule,  foxglove ;  the  Socratic,  narcotic, 
large,  land  hemlock,  and  the  still  more  virulent  water  hem¬ 
lock.  It  is  good  to  know  plants  which  may  be,  though  tliey 
are  not,  commonly  turned  to  use ;  and  which  may  be,  though 
prejudice  often  prevents  their  being  eaten  —  good  King 
Henry  spinach  and  sowthistle  salad,  the  latter,  according  to 
Evelyn,  exceedingly  welcome  to  the  late  Morocco  ambas¬ 
sador,”  and  consumed  at  the  present  day  with  relish  in  the 
south  of  France.  1  fancy  that  watercress  is  the  only  wild 
salad  eaten  in  England ;  on  the  Continent,  the  list  is  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  length. 

One  ot  the  first  things  Queen  Hortense  presents  you  with 
is  a  small  collection  of  luirdy  ferns.  There  is  a  Lomaria 
crenulala,  small  and  pretty,  which  deserves  extended  pat¬ 
ronage.  For  the  rest,  there  they  are,  old  familiar  friends, 
“  sitting  for  their  i)ictures,”  as  they  say  in  jail  of  a  new- 
come  prisoner,  to  the  passing  public,  most  of  whom  only  care 
to  know  tliat  the  common  bracken  (not  so  easy  as  you  may 
think,  to  transplant  into  your  garden),  makes  a  pleasant 
and  wholesome  stuffing  for  beds ;  that  small  fronds  of  tlie 
young  male  tern  fringe  the  outside  of  a  bouquet  with  sufiTi- 
cient  elegance;  and  that  charcutiers  (ham-shop  keepers) 
employ  the  same  to  set  off  cream-cheeses  and  half-salt  sar¬ 
dines.  In  fact,  fern  fronds  are  tlie  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  delicacies  to  be  obtained  in  what  we  should  call  “  Ital¬ 
ian  warehouses.”  Note  that  some  of  the  names  Queen 
Hortense  has  given  to  her  ferns  have  become  a  little  anti- 
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qmited,  and  are  not  according  to  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S. 
Never  mind  that ;  an  acquaintance  with  synonymes  is  pait 
of  an  amateur’s  bounden  duty. 

Another  road  to  cross,  and  you  step  at  once  into  what 
was  the  Jardin  de  I’lmperatrice,  until  untoward  events  de¬ 
prived  it,  or  her,  of  th^  hpnor.  For  whose  was  the  loss- 
the  garden’s  or  the  empress’s?  It  is  now  Vauban’s  Ga> 
den,  the  military  genius  who  planned  the  citadel  of  Lille 
and  other  famous  strongholds.  To  prevent  the  visitor's 
making  any  mistake  about  the  matter,  at  the  very  entrance 
he  is  confronted  by  a  huge  bed  of  Mrs.  Pollock  geranium, 
carpeted  with  blue  lobelias,  on  whose  side,  facing  the  en¬ 
trance,  the  name  of  the  individual  to  whose  memory  this 
park  has  been  reconsecrated,  namely,  J.  Vauban,  is  horti- 
culturally  inscribed  in  giant  letters,  composed  of  sea-green 
asterbks  of  echeveria  embroidered  on  a  red-brown  ground 
of  alternanthera. 

Here  again  we  have  the  Parc  Mon(,eaux  style  carried 
out  with  the  most  elaborate  finish  ;  for  the  town  of  Lille  is 
passing  rich,  and  willing  to  spend  its  money  on  wliat  it 
thinks  money’s  wortJi,  —  and  surely  a  handsome  public  gar¬ 
den  may  be  included  in  that  category.  Workmen  arc  en¬ 
couraged  to  “  fiddle  away  their  time  ”  on  minutiae  that 
would  elsewhere  be  disregarded.  Look  at  that  stalwart 
fellow  in  a  blue  linen  coat,  cutting  the  narrow  grass-bor¬ 
der  witli  his  pocket-knife.  He  will  not  have  one  blade  of 
grass  anywhere  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longer  than  another 
elsewhere.  Observe  that  border  of  Geant  des  Batailles 
roses,  with  every  branch  pegged  down  close  to  the  ground, 
so  that  the  flowers  look  like  big  red  daisies,  peeping  just 
above  the  dark-green  foliage.  Opposite  are  borders  of 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison  and  Aimde  Vibert  (both  white 
roses),  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  eflect  is  j)rctty ;  but 
what  endless  pegging  and  trimming  it  neces.-itates ! 
High  keeping  is  spread  over  the  place,  like  a  mantle. 
Nevertheless,  certiiin  overworked  points  made  me  think  ot 
a  perfectly-clipped  poodle  dog,  with  his  close-shorn  reins, 
his  curly  mane,  and  the  imperial  tuft  at  the  tip  of  his  tail. 

Analogous  in  design  and  execution  is  the  artificial 
brook  crossed  by  stepping-stones,  which  you  cannot  fancy 
to  be  a  mountain  stream,  however  hard  you  try.  Idem  of 
the  artificial  rock  and  cavern,  hung  with  made  stalactites 
which  close  the  scene,  also  admitting  the  water  between 
stepping-stones,  to  aid  little  boys  in  their  search  after 
sticklebacks.  Of  the  beds,  “  massifs,”  gaudy  or  gray,  in¬ 
terspersed  about  the  park,  1  would  diffidently  observe  that 
they  arc  too  high ;  too  much  like  puddings  boiled  in  a 
mould,  or  cakes  richlv  decorated  by  tire  confectioner.  If 
you  cut  into  them  wiili  a  spade,  you  would  expect  to  find 
them  filled  with  mince-meat  or  venison  pastry.  At  public 
rejoicings,  tlie  town  might  convert  them  into  sausage-rolls 
ot  Garagantuan  proiiortions. 

Beyond  the  ci-devant  Jardin  de  I’lmperatrice,  Lille  has 
also  its  Bois  de  Bologne,  a  welcome  walk  or  drive  on  a 
summer  evening.  But,  “  s’il  vous  plait,”  as  my  cabman  says 
to  his  horse,  don’t  neglect  to  be  wheeled,  at  a  walking 
pace,  along  the  Esplanade,  with  its  rows  of  lime-trees  hung 
with  balmy  flowers.  Of  all  town-avenue  trees,  give  me  the 
lime,  so  sweet  and  so  wholesome.  Neither  the  sterile  elm, 
ever  gnawed  by  beetle-grubs,  nor  the  acrid  horse-chestnut, 
shabby  before  summer  is  closed,  can  compete'  with  the  per¬ 
fumed,  health-giving  lime.  Is  not  a  tisane,  or  ptisane,  of 
lime  blossoms  the  most  rectifying  and  restorative  of  all 
French  Imrb-drinks  ?  When  the  tree  is  cut  down,  does  not 
its  wood  evoke  sweet  music  when  made  into  piano-forte  keys 
—  and  played  on  by  a  cunning  jilayer  ? 

Lille  also  possesses  gardens  nut  ornamental,  of  a  kind 
happily  not  common  in  Great  Britain,  our  area  not  being 
studded  with  fortified  towns.  They  are  in  a  low  style  of 
art,  for  they  are  in  a  hole.  Lille  has  a  citadel  renowned 
for  its  strength ;  the  strengtli  of  the  citadel  lies  jiartly  in 
its  ditches,  which  can  be  filled  with  water  in  time  of  need ; 
but  which,  when  nothing  presses,  are  dry,  with  only  a  little 
run  of  water  creeping  slowly  alon;;  their  middle.  The  sol¬ 
diers,  tired  of  war’s  alarms,  seek  their  relief  in  cultivating 
as  kitchen  gardens  the  bottoms  of  these  military  ditches, 
which  are  enriched  with  sundry  and  divers  deposits.  lfi>* 
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cardin'^  the  glories  of  their  uniform,  except  their  kepi  and 
tlieir  madder-dyed  pantaloons,  they  dig  and  hoe  and 
plant  and  weed  till  the  earth  gives  such  glorious  crops  of 
vegetables  as  ought  to  make  the  old  brick  walls  of  the  for¬ 
tress  smile,  and  say,  they  had  rather  be  pelted  with  pota¬ 
toes  and  turnips  than  with  cannon-balls.  For  the  gallant 
jardeners,  pacific  virtue  proves  its  own  reward.  They  gain 
both  an  appetite  and  the  means  of  satisfying  it. 

If  your  day  at  Lille  is  still  too  long,  there  is  an  ever- 
leady  resource  at  hand  for  exploring  the  unknown  in  a  for- 
ei<ni  land,  of  which  I  often  avail  myself  with  advantage. 
Look  out  for  any  long-course  omnibus,  no  matter  whither 
it  voes,  for  all  is  new  to  you.  There  are  always  some 
standing  here  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Mount  on  its  top ; 
let  it  take  you  as  far  as  it  will,  and  then  let  it  take  you 
back  ao’ain.  The  penetrative  power  of  the  omnibus  is 
something  wonderful.  As  Ilerschel  sounded  the  heavens 
with  his  telescope,  you  may  sound  terra  incognita  by 
means  of  your  omnibus. 

A  welcome  refuge  on  a  miny  afternoon  may  be  found  in 
the  picture  galleries  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  Museum 
of  Natural  History  is  in  the  Lycee,  once  Imperial.  Among 
the  pictures  are  some  good  and  curious  originals,  and  not  a 
few  fair  copies  of  world-renowned  paintings.  Good  copies, 
like  good  engravings,  are  always  instructive.  Besides 
which,  the  visitor  feels  less  insulted  by  a  picture  labelled, 
“D’^ri-s  So-and-so,”  than  by  an  impudent  daub  callin*:  it¬ 
self  Titian  or  Raphael.  The  drawings  and  studies  by  mas¬ 
ters,  old  and  new,  are  deserving  ol  a  careful  inflection. 
There  are  two  pictures  (No.  104  and  105),  signed  G.  Cour¬ 
bet,  the  demolisher  of  the  Vendome  Column.  AVould  it 
surprise  him  if  some  avenger  of  the  column  were  to  put  his 
foot  through  each  of  those  pictures  ‘i 
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Liverpool  is  going  to  have  an  underground  railway. 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer  is  represented  at  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  this  year. 

Herr  Anton  Halm,  a  leading  piano-forte  teacher  and 
musician  in  Vienna,  who  has  died  at  tlie  age  of  eighty-four, 
was  one  of  the  lew  surviving  triends  of  Beethoven. 

New  pLays  by  Charles  Reade,  Arthur  A’  Beckett,  Ben 
Webster,  jr.,  will  be  produced  in  London.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Freund,  the  editor  of  Dark  Blue,  has  written  a  tragedy, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  management  of  the  Queen’s. 

It  is  noted,  as  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  among  Parisian  journalists,  that  two  well-known  mem¬ 
bers  recently  encountered  each  other  in  the  street,  and 
fought  vith  their  umbrellas  ! 

The  Court  Journal  says  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  the  suc- 
cesstiil  author  of  “  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,”  is  on  the  eve  of 
wiling  lor  America.  He  goes  over  to  superintend  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  “  Palace  of  Truth,”  and  other  pieces,  on  terms 
exceptionally  favorable. 

A  lady  recently  asked  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  “  What  is  the  use  of  being 
»n  academician,  if  you  can’t  tell  what  comets  are  made  of  V  ” 
To  which  the  learned  man  replied,  “  Madame,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  say  1  don’t  know.” 

A  London  paper  says  that  the  following  extract  is  from 
mold  play-bill  still  in  existence:  “For  the  benefit  of 
Miss  Brickler,  16th  of  May,  1767.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
act  Miss  Brickler  will  sing  a  favorite  song  from  “  J udith,”  ac- 
ewpanied  by  Mr.  Uibden  on  a  new  instrument  called  the 
feso-forte.” 

At  a  recent  sale  in  London,  one  of  Muller’s  pictures 
fckhed  jast  close  upon  thirty  dollars  per  square  inch ;  and 


iret  this  artist  died,  not  very  many  years  ago,  of  a  broken 
leart,  because  the  Royal  Academicians  refused  to  admit  any 
of  his  pictures  to  their  walls.  It  seems  to  be  almost  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule  that  artists  must  die  to  reach  the  zenith  of  their 
fame. 

On  the  15th  of  last  month  Dr.  Ddllinger  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  consecration  as  a  priest.  The 
King  of  Bavaria  sent  him  the  Onler  of  Ludwig,  and  a  let¬ 
ter  by  his  own  hand,  praising  Dbllinger’s  life-long  conscien¬ 
tiousness  in  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  and  wish¬ 
ing  that  “  God  may  still  preserve  him  lor  a  long  time  in  his 
physical  and  mental  vigor.” 

Two  drawings  by  Raphael  were  bequeathed,  in  1870,  by 
the  late  M.  J.  Canonge,  to  the  Louvre.  They  are  in  red, 
and  represent  Psj'che,  and  Jupiter  kissing  Cupid.  The  sub¬ 
jects  seem  to  indicate  that  the  drawings  were  prepared  for 
the  series  of  wall-paintings  commonly  called  “  Tlie  History 
of  Cupid  and  P.syche,”  in  the  Farnesina.  These  works 
have  been  placed  in  the  Salle  Louis  XIV.  of  the  gallery  of 
drawings,  Louvre. 

The  Liberte  tells  the  extraortlinary  story  that  an  Aus¬ 
trian,  when  about  to  step  on  board  an  Engli.<h  packet  at 
Calais,  was  arrested,  and  found  to  be  the  bearer  of  thirty- 
three  million  francs,  destined  for  the  Emperor  Naimlcon. 
By  way  of  a  vari.ation,  it  is  stated  that  a  sum  of  from  six  to 
seven  thousand  francs  being  demanded  as  dues  upon  the 
transit  of  the  money,  the  millions  were  impounded,  as  well 
as  the  emissary,  until  advices  can  be  received  from  the 
Austrian  Government. 

The  admirers  of  Signor  Mario,  says  the  Athenaum,  will 
learn  with  p.iinful  interest  that  he  has  deemed  it  necessary 
to  apologize  for  his  engagement  at  the  Z.arzuela  Opera- 
house  at  Madrid,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Correspnnden- 
cia.  He  says  that  necessity  alone  has  compelled  him  to  re- 
m.ain  on  the  lyric  stage  :  he  has  incurred  large  losses  by  the 
failure  of  some  firms  in  Florence,  with  whom  he  had  depos¬ 
ited  his  fortune.  Tliis  is,  indeed,  a  sad  ending  of  his  bril¬ 
liant  professional  life. 

Mr.  Darwin  and  his  French  prototype  M.  Littre,  will  have 
a  fine  opportunity  now  in  perfecting  their  Simian  genesis 
of  man.  The  skeleton  of  the  troglodyte,  on  which  the 
Italian  Government  finally  gave  up  its  claims,  has  arrived 
at  the  museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Tlie  savans,  by 
putting  together  the  melancholy  reniain.s,  will  soon  be  able 
to  reconstitute  the  primitive  race,  and  make  us  almost 
ashamed  of  our  first  parents.  The  elongated  forehand 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  owner  h.ad  but  slight  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  a  vertical  biped  deportment.  The  forehead  is  de¬ 
pressed,  like  that  of  a  Kabylian,  or  a  monkey. 

A  German  has  made  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  loss  that  coal  undergoes  when  exposed  to  the 
weather.  It  will,  perhaps,  surprise  many  readers  to  hear 
that  the  loss  is  considerable.  Anthracite  and  cannel-coal, 
as  might  be  anticipated  from  their  compactness,  suffer 
least ;  but  ordinary  bituminous  coal  loses  nc.arly  one- 
third  in  weight,  and  nearly  one-half  in  gas-making  qu<ality. 
From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  coal  should  be  kept 
dry  and  under  cover;  and  that  to  expose  it  to  rain  or 
damp  is  to  lessen  its  quantity  and  weaken  its  quality. 
Here,  too,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
great  heaps  of  small-coal  which  encumber  the  ground  in 
the  mining  districts. 

The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  a  man  of  real  though  semi¬ 
lunatic  genius,  has  addressed  a  letter  of  regret  for  Lord 
Mayo’s  death  to  the  acting  Viceroy,  Lord  Napier,  which 
contains  a  remarkable  expression  of  the  great  subthought 
of  Asia,  —  the  permanent  hostility  of  Fate  to  man.  Fate  is 
resistless,  but  malicious.  After  stating  that  he  had  an  in¬ 
tention  of  going  to  England  with  Lord  Mayo,  he  says, 
“Before  the  eternally  predestined  decrees,  however,  men 
must  bow  in  silence.  A  crooked  and  perverse  fate  always 
interferes  to  prevent  the  successful  attainment,  by  any  hu- 
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man  being,  of  his  most  cherished  desires.”  The  Hindoo 
even  has  got  beyond  that,  for  he  believes  that  by  continu¬ 
ous  exertion  of  the  will,  in  subjugation  of  the  flesh  man  can 
coerce  Fate,  —  the  theory  embodied  in  the  whole  system  of 
the  fakirs. 

To  make  wine  from  malt  has  often  been  a  question 
among  chemists  and  scientific  brewers ;  and  now  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  answered  by  the  manufactiu^  of  “  red  beer,” 
or  malt  wine,  at  a  brewery  in  North  Germany.  The  beer 
thus  produced  is  described  as  of  a  character  something  be¬ 
tween  Rhine  wine  and  Burgundy,  with  a  port-wine  flavor, 
very  lively  and  agreeable ;  and  that  when  looked  at  in  a 
glass  it  behaves  like  good  wine,  clings  to  the  inside  of  the 
glass,  and  there  exhibits  what  the  Germans  call  “  church- 
windows.”  This,  however,  is  an  efiect  which  cr.afty  wine- 
merchants  know  how  to  produce  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  glycerine  to  their  liquor.  The  red  beer, 
as  ma^  be  supposed,  is  made  without  hops ;  but  so  far  as 
yet  tried,  it  keeps  well  in  bottle. 

Whatever  objections  may  be  raised  upon  general 
grounds  to  the  manner  in  which  Parisian  party  journalists 
occasionally  refer  to  each  other,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
their  observations  have,  as  a  rule,  the  merit  of  simplicity, 
directness,  and  brevity.  For  example,  it  having  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Emancipation  that  M  Paul  de  Cas- 
sagnac  wore  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
editor  inserted  in  his  leading  columns  the  following  bland 
inquiry :  “Can  Paul  de  Cassagnac  inform  us  what  nota¬ 
ble  service  he  has  rendered,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
he  should  wear  the  ribbon  which  is  glorious  only  for  those 
who  have  merited  it  V  ”  Whereto  M.  de  Cassagnac  thus 
responds  in  the  last  number  of  his  journal :  “  With  pleas¬ 
ure,  citizen.  1  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Hon¬ 
or  for  Raving  caused  to  bite  the  dust  three  rascals  of  your 
band  —  Rochefort,  Flourens,  and  Lissagaray.  It  rests  solely 
with  you  to  give  me  hereafter  a  title  to  the  rosette  of  offi¬ 
cer.”  That  evidently  means  business. 

Recent  accounts  from  S^in  describe  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  Spanish  costume,  ^e  large  combs,  which  had 
almost  entirely  disap{>eared,  now  (says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Temps)  adorn  many  heads  among  the  bourgeoisie,  but 
especially  among  tlie  aristocracy.  Dresses  have  grown 
shorter.  This  return  to  national  fashions  is  a  purely  politi¬ 
cal  manifestation.  In  ministerial  circles,  and  at  Court,  a 
crusade  is  being  carried  on  against  the  comb  and  the  short 
skirt ;  but  the  parties  which  have  coalesced,  true  to  their 
watchword  of  “  fuera  el  estrangero,”  oblige  their  wives  to 
assume  the  dress  of  their  grandmothers,  as  a  protest  against 
the  intruders  who  invade  the  sacred  soil  of  the  Castiles. 
The  ladies  of  the  coalition  are  not  slow  to  take  part  in  this 
manifestation,  knowing  how  becoming  the  national  costume 
is  to  their  style  of  beauty.  In  the  interest  of  art  and  taste, 
we  may  hope  that  they  will  long  remain  in  the  same  mind ; 
but  revivals  are  proverbially  short-lived,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  an  anachronism  in  dress,  as  in  other  things, 
cannot  be  kept  alive,  either  by  political  zeal  or  even  by 
feminine  vanity. 

Baron  Liebio  has  been  interviewed  on  the  subject  of 
beer.  The  Baron  thinks  that  a  man  must  drink  something. 
“  Beer,”  said  the  Baron,  “  is  better  than  hrandy.  Man 
must  have  a  stimulant  of  some  sort.  Brandy  is  a  great 
evil.  We  find  that  the  consumption  of  beer  is  m^ing 
headway  even  in  the  wine  districts,  for  instance,  in  Stutt¬ 
gart.  As  a  nourishment,  beer  takes  a  very  subordinate 
place,  not  higher,  indeed,  than  potatoes ;  and  we  find  that 
in  no  city  is  there  such  an  amount  of  meat  consumed  as  in 
Munich,  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  beer  is  also  con¬ 
sumed.  Beer  must  have  meat  or  albumen.  Before  every 
beer-cellar  in  Munich  you  will  find  a  cheese-stand.  Why  ? 
Because  in  cheese  you  find  that  albumen  which  in  beer  is 
lacking.  Tlierefore  you  see  that  beer  and  cheese  go  to¬ 
gether,  like  a  law  of  nature.  But  as  an  article  of  nourish¬ 
ment  beer  is  very  subordinate.  Schnapps  is  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  destroys  the  power.  Through  our  late  war  we 


have  won  great  respect  for  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  extract 
of  meat.  A  physician  told  me  that  when  the  wounded 
would  take  nothing  else  thev  have  grasped  at  cigars ;  their 
^es  glistened,  they  felt  a  lifting-up  of  the  sinking  nerves. 
Tobacco  must  have  its  effect.  We  could  not  do  our  wound¬ 
ed,  frequently,  a  greater  service  than  by  giving  them  cigars. 
And  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tobacco  was  invaluable 
to  us.” 

The  Romans,  not  always  so  respectful  to  popes  as,  wiih 
their  professed  belief,  they  might  be  expected  to  be,  tell  the 
following  story  in  regard  to  the  presentjxmtilf,  and  his  im¬ 
mediate  predecessor,  Gregory  AVI.  The  latter  is  unive^ 
sally  acknowledged  to  have  had  at  least  one  great  weaJmes/. 
He  had  an  inordinate  love  for  the  wine-bottle.  At  his 
death  he  went  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven  with  his  key  in 
his  hand,  and  tried  to  open  the  gates.  But  the  key  did  not 
fit;  so  he  renewed  the  effort,  and  knocked  lustily  at  the 
gate.  St.  Peter  came  to  see  what  was  tlie  matter.  His 
Holiness  replied  that  he  could  not  open  the  gate.  “  Let 
me  look  at  your  key,”  says  St.  Peter.  Gregory  showed 
him  the  key,  and  St.  Peter,  after  a  moment’s  inspection,  savs 
to  him,  “  No  wonder  you  couldn’t  get  in  I  This  is  not  St 
Peter’s  key  ;  don’t  you  see,  it  is  the  key  of  your  wine-cel¬ 
lar  ?  And  I  see  no  way  for  you  but  to  wait  until  your  suc¬ 
cessor  dies,  and  brings  along  tlie  key  to  let  you  in.”  But 
the  Romans  say  Pius  IX.  will  be  as  badly  ofl'  when  he  de¬ 
parts  this  life  as  his  predecessor ;  he  will  be  sure  to  come 
up  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  if  he  ever  gets  even  to  the  gate, 
carrying  with  him,  not  the  kev  of  St.  Peter,  but  the  key  of 
those  prisons  which  he  has  filfed  with  political  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  prisoners  I 

A  “  Member  of  the  Church  of  England  ”  is  anxious,  it 
seems,  to  “  help  the  youthful  Christian  in  his  study  of  the 
wonderful  life  of  the  Son  of  man,”  and  to  assist  in  making 
“  the  transcendent  beauty  and  value  of  tlie  gosjad  revela¬ 
tion  understood  and  appreciated  by  all.”  By  a  hajipy  in¬ 
stinct,  he  has  lighted  on  the  undiscovered  cause  whicli  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  Gospels  from  being  as  well  known 
as  they  deserve  to  be.  Tliey  were  written  and  translated 
at  a  time  when  the  graces  of  modem  style  were  unknown. 
To  a  reader  accustomed  to  the  ornate  splendor  of  a  special 
correspondent’s  letter,  or  to  the  agreeable  diff  useness  of 
a  newspaper  paragraph,  the  New  Testament  is  necessarily 
bald  and  uninteresting.  The  “  Member  of  the  Church  of 
England  ”  opportunely  steps  in  to  meet  this  difficulty ;  and 
the  most  effective  way  of  aiding  him  in  this  good  work,  is 
to  give  an  example  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
he  has  carried  out  his  purpose.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the 
gentleman’s  improvements :  — 

Authorized  Version. 

And  when  she  saw  him  (the  angel],  she  was  tronhlcd  at  hii 
saying,  and  cast  in  her  mind  what  manner  of  salutation  this 
should  be.  And  the  angel  said  unto  her.  Fear  not,  Mary. 
Fersion  designed  to  “  make  the  transcendent  beauty  of  the  gospel  un¬ 
derstood  and  appreciated." 

The  presence  and  the  voice  of  Gahricl  filled  her  with  aston¬ 
ishment  and  dread.  There  was,  licsidcs,  a  mystery  in  his  saluta¬ 
tion  which  contusitd  her.  The  angel  perceived  her  alarm  and 
perplexity,  and  hastened  both  to  re-assure  and  intbrm  her. 
Fear  not,  Mary,  he  remarked. 

The  Astronomical  Society  have  given  their  gold  medal 
to  Signor  Schiaparelli,  Director  of  the  Obscrv.atory  at 
Milan,  to  mark  tne  high  value  they  set  on  the  researches 
by  which,  after  years  of  study,  he  has  discovered  the  la* 
of  identity  of  comets  and  meteors.  His  principal  proposi¬ 
tions  are,  that  celestial  matter  may  be  classed  as  fixed 
stars,  —  agglomerations  of  small  stars,  or  resolvable  nebul*, 
—  comets,  which  are  invisible  except  when  approaching 
the  sun,  and  fourth,  small  particles  composing  a  cosmical 
cloud.  When  these  clouds  enter  our  system,  they  become 
drawn  out,  so  to  speak,  into  long  strips,  which  gradually 
change  to  a  stream  of  particles,  and  of  these  streams  the 
numl^r  is  very  great,  whereby  the  particles  appew  “ 
showers  of  falling  stars.  Thus,  says  Mr.  Lassell,  riwident 
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of  the  Astronomical  Society,  “  meteors,  and  other  celestial 
phenomena  of  like  nature,  which  a  century  ago  were 
regarded  as  atmospheric  phenomena,  are  now  proved  to 
beIon<'  to  the  stellar  regions,  and  to  be  in  truth,  falling 
itars.  They  have  the  same  relation  to  comets  as  the 
asteroids  have  to  the  planets ;  ”  in  both  cases  their  prodi¬ 
gious  numbers  make  up  for  their  small  size.  “We  may 

C*  jsume,”  continues  Mr.  Lassell,  “  that  it  is  certain  that 
ling  stars,  meteors,  and  aerolites,  differ  in  size  only,  and 
not  in  composition ;  and  that  they  are  an  example  of  what 
the  universe  is  composed  of.  As  in  them  we  find  no  ele¬ 
ments  foreign  to  those  of  the  earth,  we  may  infer  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  composition  of  all  the  universe:  a  fact  already 
snggested  by  the  revelations  of  the  spectroscope.” 


It  is  impossible,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  not  to  feel 
the  utmost  sympathy  with  antitobacconists  at  the  present 
moment.  Not  only  have  their  remonstrances  been  of  no 
aviil,  but  the  praetice  they  so  bitterly  condemn  is,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  increasing  day  by  day.  Those  who  smoked  before 
DOW  smoke  more  than  ever,  and  those  who  never  smoked 
at  all  have  taken  to  smoking.  For  tliis  terrible  state  of 
affairs  the  antitobacconists  ai'e  responsible.  Dean  Close, 
and  those  who  think  with  him,  have  so  advertised  the 
baneful  weed,  by  their  warnings  and  reproaches,  that  they 
have  directed  attention  towards  it,  and  led  people  to 
ascertain  for  themselves  the  real  truth  respecting  it.  A 
most  uncomfortable  letter  has  iiist  appeared  in  the  Man- 
cUsler  Examiner  from  a  smoker  w^o  “  has  read  with 
bterest  the  various  letters  that  have  appeared  in  that  jour¬ 
nal  on  the  tobacco  question.”  This  gentleman,  it  seems, 
never  knew  a  day’s  health  until  he  took  to  smoking.  Up 
to  the  age  of  twenty  he  never  smoked,  but  he  was  always 
sickly,  and  “  <iuring  the  winter  months  was  mueh  troubled 
with  affections  of  Uie  chest.”  Fortunately  for  him,  at  that 
age,  on  tlie  recommendation,  he  alleges,  of  no  less  an 
authority  than  Prof.  Huxley,  he  “l>egan  to  use  mild 
tobacco;”  and  from  that  day  forward  has  enjoyed  good 
health.  He  is  no  longer  troubled  with  his  cough  in  winter, 
nor,  although  he  is  of  delicate  constitution,  has  his  memory 
or  sight  been  in  any  way  impaired.  A  short  time  ago  he 
fooli^ly  gave  up  the  habit  of  smoking,  for  the  sake  of 
experiment,  and  denied  himself  tlie  use  of  tobacco  fur  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  consequences  were  most  serious.  All 
his  old  symptoms  returned,  and  his  cough  became  again  so 
exceedingly  violent  that  it  nearly  turned  to  bronchitis.  On 
resuming  his  pipe,  the  affection  immediately  subsided.  He 
iccordingly  now  smokes  from  a  sense  of  duty,  “  medicinally, 
sod  as  a  preventive.”  This  painful  story  is  calculated 
to  throw  additional  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  anti¬ 
tobacconists. 


William  Henrt  Smith,  the  author  of  the  philosophical 
romance  entitled  “  Thorndale,”  and  other  works  of  similar 
import,  has  lately  died  in  England,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three.  The  following  notices  of  his  literary  character  are 
from  the  Athenaum ;  “  He  commenced  life  as  a  barrister 
of  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  his  intense  love  of  study  and 
meditation,  backed  by  his  constitutional  shyness,  led  him 
won  to  quit  his  profession  and  the  town,  for  a  country  life, 
Keswick  being  selected  in  the  first  instance  as  his  home. 
Though  a  poet  and  a  philosopher,  rather  than  a  man  of  action, 
kis  sympathies  with  his  kind  were  of  the  keenest,  and  the 
•teadfast  aim  of  his  life  was  to  leave  the  world  richer  in 
I  kigh  thoughts,  and  therefore  better  worth  living  in,  than  he 
found  it.  Possessing  a  mind  of  an  intensely  religious  cast, 
ud  devoting  it  mainly  to  the  investigation  of  man’s  rela- 
frons  to  the  Infinite,  he  was  yet  so  well  balanced  in  intel- 
k«t  as  to  be  able  to  advocate  with  power  and  eloquence 
<ke  human  nature  of  morality,  in  opposition  to  Cudworth. 
His  “  Discourse  on  Ethics,”  thougn  little  more  than  a 
pamphlet,  is  still  remembered  by  many,  as  having  contribut- 
essentially  to  their  mental  education  on  this  great  sub- 
J«ct.  The  late  Prof.  Ferrier  used  to  refer  to  it  with 
ttthusiasm.  To  the  public,  Mr.  Smith  was  best  known  by 
kis  “  Thorndale ;  or,  The  Conflict  of  Opinions,”  a  work 
published  in  1857.  It  is  full  of  subtle  and  profound 


thought,  and  expressed  in  language  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
tenderness.  Its  appeal  is  to  tne  living  mind  and  con¬ 
science,  against  all  traditions  whatsoever.  He  could  not 
imagine  a  religion  divorced  from  science,  for  to  him  science 
was  but  the  knowledge  of  God,  through  the  discovery  of 
the  divine  facto  of  the  universe.  Neither  could  he  toler¬ 
ate  the  notion  that  religion  and  morality  are  dependent 
upon  longevity.  “I  must  have  tomethin^  that  I  admire 
and  love  for  Its  own  sake,”  he  says  in  “  Thorndale,”  “  or 
what  is  extended  existence  to  me  ?  If  I  have  no  love  for 
others  here,  no  piety  to  God  here,  on  what  account  can  I 
wish  or  expect  that  my  existence  should  be  perpetuated  ?  ” 
With  all  his  philosophic  scepticism,  he  was  not  one  to  only 
“  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope.”  He  was  a  fast  friend  of 
the  late  lamented  Mr.  Maurice,  and  there  was  a  remarka¬ 
ble  resemblance  between  the  characters  of  the  two  men. 
But  while  Mr.  Maurice  devoted  himself  to  formal  theology, 
William  Smith  indulged  the  poetic  side  of  “  divine  philos¬ 
ophy.”  His  whole  life  and  conversation  indicated,  or 
rather  sprang  from,  an  intense  love  of  nature.  It  was  in 
his  silent  commune  with  her  that  the  thoughts  welled  up 
which  found  expression  alike  in  his  speech  and  in  his 
books,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  as  a  human  presence 
rather  disturbed  than  aided  their  flow.” 


THE  “CINQUE  MAGGIO.”* 

FROM  THE  ITALIAN  OF  MANZONI. 


I. 


He  was.  As  still  as  lay 
The  cold  unconscious  clay. 

When  the  last  sigh  of  life  had  fled. 

Of  that  great  soul  distenanted. 

So,  at  the  startling  tale. 

The  breathless  world  grows  pale ; 
In  silence  stands  to  ponder  o’er 
The  fatal  page,  closed  evermore, 

Nor  knows  if  it  may  be 
That  mortal  such  as  he 
Shall,  with  red  footiall,  stain 
The  insulted  dust  again. 


n. 

In  splendor,  on  his  throne 
I  saw  him,  and  passed  on. 

While  Fortune,  blending  smile  and  (iown, 
O’erthrew  and  raised  and  hurled  him  down, 
Amid  the  clamorous  throng 
I  scorned  to  wake  my  song ; 
Unskilled  to  flatter  or  to  sting. 

Incense  nor  outrage  would  I  bring ; 

But  when  the  lustre  splendid 
In  sudden  darkness  ended. 

Rose  with  a  start  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  my  lay.* 


HI. 

From  Alp  to  Pyramid, 

From  Moscow  to  Madrid, 

His  ready  lightnings  flashed  and  shone. 
Vaunt-couriers  of  the  thiinderstone. 
And  lit  that  sea  and  this, 

Scylla  and  Tanais  — 

Was  this  true  glory  ?  Answer  ye 
That  are  not,  but  that  are  to  be ; 

We  at  thy  footstool  liow. 

Maker  and  Lord,  for  thou 
Hast  of  thy  master-hand 
Never  such  marvel  planned. 


•  The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
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IV. 

The  stormy  joys  that  fret 
The  soul  on  greatness  set, 

The  yearning  of  the  restless  heart. 
That  bnms  to  piny  the  imperial  part. 
And  wins  a  guerdon  higher 
Than  Ma<lness  durst  desire  — 
All  this  was  his ;  'twas  his  to  claim 
For  peril’s  meed  yet  greater  fame ; 
Flying,  and  conquering ; 

An  exile,  and  a  king ; 

Twice  in  the  dust  o’erthrown,' 
Twice  on  the  altar-stone. 


V. 

He  uttered  but  his  name,'  ' 
And  at  his  bidding  came 
Two  warring  centuries  to  wait 
Upon  his  pleasure  as  their  fate ; 

He  set,  with  steadfast  mien. 
His  judgment-seat  between ; 
Then  like  a  vision  passed,  and  wore 
His  life  out  on  that  narrow  shore, 

A  mark  for  boundless  spite, 
And  pity  infinite. 

For  hate  as  deep  as  hell. 

And  love  invincible. 


VI. 

As  whelm  the  waters  dread 
The  shiiiwrecked  swimmer’s  head. 
While  ever  and  anon  his  eye 
Strains  upward,  in  his  agony. 

And  sweeps  the  pitiless  main 
For  distant  shores  in  vain,  — 

So  slowly  o’er  that  sinking  soul 
Did  the  full  flood  of  memories  roll ; 

Ofit  on  the  eternal  pages. 

Wherein  to  after-ages 
He  strove  his  tale  to  toll. 

The  listless  lingers  fell. 


Write  thou  among  thv  victories 
That  loftier  majesty  than  his 

Ne’er  bent  in  humbled  pride 
To  Christ  the  crucifled : 

Let  not  the  light  or  mocking  word 
Be  near  the  wearied  ashes  heard ; 
The  Lord  of  weal  and  woe. 
Who  raises  and  lays  low, 

A  litring  glonr  shcil 
Around  the  desolate  bed  I 


THE  LORELY. 

AFTEB  HEINE. 

I. 

I  CANN*  tell  what  has  come  ower  me. 

That  I  am  sac  eerie  and  wao ; 

An  auld-warld  talc  comes  liclore  me. 

It  haunts  me  by  nicht  and  by  day. 

II. 

From  the  cool  lift  the  gloamin’  drops  dimmer. 
And  the  Rhine  slips  safily  by ; 

The  taps  o’  the  mountains  shimmer 
I’  the  lowc  o’  the  sunset  sky. 

III. 

Up  there,  in  a  glamour  entrancin’. 

Sits  a  maiden  wondrous  fair ; 

Her  gowden  adornments  are  glancin’. 

She  is  kaimin’  her  gowden  hair : 

IV. 

As  she  kaims  it  the  gowd  kaim  glistens. 

The  while  she  is  singin’  a  song 

That  hands  the  rapt  soul  that  listens. 

With  its  melody  sweet  and  strong. 


VII. 

Oft,  as  the  lazy  day 
Died  silently  away. 

Earthward  the  flashing  eve  snbdncd. 
And  with  enfolded  arms  ne  stood. 

While  o’er  his  thought  was  cast 
The  shadow  of  the  past ; 

Again  the  tented  squadrons  sprang 
To  arms ;  again  the  ramparts  rang  ; 

Surgid  the  bright  ranks  again, 
Ami  waves  of  mounted  men. 
And  to  the  word  of  flame 
The  instant  answer  came. 


VIII. 

Well  might  the  spirit  die 
In  such  an  agonv; 

But,  strong  to  succor,  from  above 
Came  down  a  messenger  of  love, 

Raisetl  him  from  his  despair 
To  breathe  a  purer  air. 

And  set  his  feet  upon  the  way 
Where  llop«‘’8  fair  flowerets  bloom  for  aye  — 
To  those  eternal  plains. 

Rich  in  unmeasured  fi^ins. 

Where  man’s  brief  glorios  fade 
In  silence  and  in  shue. 


IX. 

O  fair  and  healing  Faith, 
Triumphant  over  Death  1 


V. 

The  bov,  floating  by  in  vagtie  wonder, 
Is  »ized  wi’  a  wild,  weinl  love  ; 

He  secs  na’  the  black  rocks  under,  — 
He  secs  but  the  vision  above. 

VI. 

The  waters  their  waves  are  flinging 
Ower  boatic  and  boatman  anon ; 
And  this  wi’  her  airtfu’  singin’. 

The  Water-witch  Lurley  has  done. 


Btenett’s  Flavoring  Extracts.  —  77/e  superionli/  of  them 
extracts  consists  in  their  perfect  /nirity  and  i/rrat  streii'/th.  They  are 
warranted  free  from  the  poisonous  oils  and  acids  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  many  of  the  factitious  fruit  flavors  now  in 
the  market.  They  are  not  only  true  to  their  names,  but  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  and  are  so  highly  concen¬ 
trated  that  a  comparatively  small  quantity  only  need  to  be  used. 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Manufacturers  and  Pro¬ 
prietors.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

White’s  Specialty  for  Dyspepsia  will  eflect  a  cure  if 
tried  faithfully.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

Never  was  such  a  revolution  in  the  eating  world  created  as 
bv  the  introduction  of  the  Halford  Leicestershire  Tabib 
^AUCE,  now-  sold  by  every  grocer,  and  in  use  by  nearly  every 
family.  They  who  have  had  it  once  will  on  no  account  be 
without  it;  and  they  who  have  not  yet,  for  only  fifty  cents,  ob¬ 
tained  a  bottle  of  the  best  relish  ever  put  upon  a  table,  make 
haste  to  follow  the  wise  example  of  their  neighbors.  —  Boston 
Journal, 


